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Our President's Nlessage 


OLLOWING is the Oath for Teachers with 

which Pi Lambda Theta’s national presi- 
dent, Dr. May V. Seagoe, closed the Pi 
Lambda Theta Bienniai Council at Colorado 
State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado, 
August 21, 1946. 


An Oath for Seachers 


(Adapted from the Hippocratic Oath) 


YOU DO SOLEMNLY SWEAR, each by that you hold most sacred 


THAT YOU will be loyal to the Profession of Teaching and loyal and generous to 
its members 


THAT you will lead your lives and practice your art with understanding and 
justice 
THAT into whatsoever child’s life you shall enter, it shall be for the good of the 


child to the utmost of your power, you holding yourselves far aloof from 
error, from corruption, from the exemplification of wrong-doing 


THAT you will exercise your art solely for the welfare of children, and will aid 
no learning and administer no discipline for a socially unjust purpose, even 
if solicited; far less suggest it 


THAT whatsoever you shall see or hear of the lives of children or their parents 
or your colleagues which is not fitting to be spoken, you will keep inviolably 
secret. 


THESE PRECEPTS do you accept? Let each bow the head in sign of acceptance. 


AND Now, if you shall be true to this, your oath, may professional success be ever 


yours. 
May SEAGOE 








FAH 


She Lighted Sorch 


TS Fourteenth Biennial Council marked a new stage in the development of 
Pi Lambda Theta, a broader outreach of interests, a greater maturity of thinking 
concerning the function and possibilities of the association, and a firmer resolu- 
tion to find effective ways of making our influence felt on local and world issues. 

The reports of those Council committees which discussed chapter programs, 
national program policy, national projects, and public affairs, published elsewhere 
in this JOURNAL, are evidence of a growing sense of mission in these areas. How- 
ever because they relate to particular discussions, these reports can scarcely show 
how the widespread concern for program and for service dominated all delibera- 
tions, even of procedures which taken by themselves might seem to be of purely 
internal interest. When the Council requested the Board to increase national 
dues they did so on the ground that no curtailment of program should be permitted. 
When they approved enthusiastically the suggestion to encourage the formation 
of chapters outside the United States, they expressed the opinion that this would be 
one way in which Pi Lambda Theta could further our accepted purpose to promote 
understanding between peoples and cultures. 

Many delegates and visitors had never before attended a National Council 
and some of these commented with feeling on the spirit of the gathering, the 
evident absence of self-seeking on the part of their persons or chapters, the 
apparent readiness of all present to work eagerly for the welfare of the whole 
and not to care whether they received credit for the results achieved or not. 
Many delegates and visitors had never before been near the mountains and on this 
trip experienced for the first time that lift and expansion of spirit which any 
sensitive person feels when he lifts his eyes to the eternal hills. All of those 
who attended this Council must have felt as though they had been taken into 
some great open space where vistas were broader and air clearer. 

Over the fireplace which we faced each day during our business sessions was 
the motto 


He who would kindle others 
Must glow himself. 


No doubt many a delegate carried away with her the determination that in her 
own chapter there should burn such a kindling fire as would fully justify our 
symbol of the lighted torch. 

HELEN M. WALKER 








Fourteenth Biennial Council of 
Pi Lambda Sheta 


| Tineees coast to coast returning Council delegates are making reports of their ex- 
periences at Council to their chapters. Since only 6,215 of Pi Lambda Theta’s 
23,000 initiates maintain an active affiliation with Pi Lambda Theta many Pi 
Lambda Thetans will not have the opportunity to attend meetings where return- 
ing delegates will bring news of national progress and activities; however, in 
this issue the JOURNAL is attempting to bring you some of the inspiration which 
delegates enjoyed, and in the accompanying Journal Supplement you will read 
the vital reports of officers and standing committees. Alpha Omicron chapter were 
generous hostesses at Colorado State College of Education the week of August 17. 
Delegates and national officers were especially grateful to Miss Josephine Hawes, 
professor of English at the College and advisor of the Greeley chapter since its 
installation; to the officers of the chapter: Ramona Ross, president, Dorothy Jean 
Corsberg, vice-president, Zellamae Hoffman, recording secretary, Kathrine Hodg- 
son, corresponding secretary, Hazel Potter, treasurer, and Elinor McCune, re- 
porter; and to the many chapter members who cooperated so graciously in planning 
the social events. 

President George W. Frasier gave the timely keynote address which is re- 
ported in this issue of the JOURNAL. Following general sessions small groups 
gathered for detailed discussion of national program policy, chapter programs, 
chapter service projects; awards and loan fund, JOURNAL policy, proposed new 
projects; extension, public relations, political action; problems peculiar to college 
chapters, alumnz chapters, and field memberships; and such problems of finance 
as dues collection and budget. We regret we cannot bring you all the stimulating 
ideas that were presented in these sessions by delegates, but the reports in your 
Journal Supplement will indicate trends and actions taken, and you will be fortunate 
if you hear the personal report of your delegate. Traditionally, past officers, life 
members, and regional groups gathered for special sessions. Considerable interest 
centered about the announcement of the two research awards. 

At the closing session Dr. Agnes Samuelson was installed as the new first 
vice-president of Pi Lambda Theta and Mrs. Clara Stallard was installed as treasurer. 
Partings are always difficult and it was with some regret that new acquaintances 
parted without further opportunity to weld friendships, but many looked forward 
to returning to future Councils. Special appreciation was extended by departing 
delegates to the national officers, to the co-chairmen of the committee on arrange- 
ments, Mabel Snedaker, Josephine Fugate, and Grace Wilson, and to the many 
other members whose cooperation made this such a successful Council. 
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GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 





+ ie first sentence I ever wrote on a typewriter was “Now is the time for all 
good men to come to the aid of their party.” Almost every neophyte in learn- 
ing to use a typewriter has written that sentence. It seems to have a combination 
of letters that makes it good practice material. I have chosen this ‘old saw” for 
my text. 

Now is the time for all members of Pi Lambda Theta to busy themselves with 
the problems of education. Now is the time to redouble your effort to achieve 
the splendid objectives of your professional association. 

Dr. Donald Tresidder, president of Stanford University, recently published 
an article entitled, ‘Why I Dare Hope for the Future.” In this article Dr. Tre- 
sidder reviews the happenings during the war period. He looks gravely at the 
problems confronting the world today. He says, ‘In every thoughtful person’s 
mind is a dreadful doubt: can nations learn to live together in peace, or in the 
end will civilization destroy itself by a succession of annihilating wars? In this 
undertaking every citizen has a part to play. The mature man can contribute 
wisdom, wide experience and tolerant judgment. We look to youth for boldness, 
for the spirit of adventure and willingness to depart from the patterns of the 
past. There is also a place for the dreamer-men of great imagination and abiding 
faith who believe that human nature can change for the better.” 

Dr. Tresidder concludes that we dare hope for the future because democracies 
are training new crops of leaders who can weigh values and act quickly. You 
are some of these leaders. If Dr. Tresidder is right, and I think he is, we who are 
engaged in education have a big job ahead of us. Now is the time to tackle the 
job. I like Tresidder’s three groups who must deal with the problems of tomorrow. 
We need the philosophy of dreamers, the seasoned judgment of leaders, and the 
daring of youth. Pi Lambda Theta is well provided with all three groups, The 
selective care you exercise in the scholarship and professional preparation of your 
members and the constant stimulation to growth you provide insures you with 
an ample supply. 

The dreamer must chart the way. An education without a philosophy is a hit 
and miss affair. In America we must always think of education and democracy as 
an unbroken combination. We have seen the bad effects of education based on an 
undemocratic philosophy. Hegel was the philosopher of Germany. He taught 
that education was to form the citizen, not the man. The state was supreme. 
Citizenship was most important. The individual counted only as he became im- 
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portant to the state. He was a cog in a great machine. Japan adopted the same 
educational philosophy. The Japanese children were taught to submerge them- 
selves for the greater glory of Japan. 

In a democracy the individual is important. We have fought wars to protect 
the democratic rights of the individual. John Dewey has been the chief philosophet 
of education in a democracy. For more than fifty years he has defended the 
democratic processes of education. Dewey taught us that education is life. It is a 
continuous process from birth to death. “Education,” says Dewey, “is a fostering, 
a nurturing, a cultivating process.” The result is a social individual who can 
live to the fullest in a democratic society. Pi Lambda Theta is pledged ““To work 
actively to further the cause of democratic education.” Now is the time to make 
democratic education function at home and extend its influence abroad. 

Every large corporation in America is adding to its research staff. Many great 
buildings to house researchers have been planned. General Motors has projected 
a research program greater than anything ever seen in the world prior to the war. 
Business is convinced that future development depends upon successful research. 
The federal government is interested in the idea of continued research activities. 
The army and navy are farming out their problems to research agencies. 

Now is the time to redouble our research efforts. I do not mean REsearch. We 
have been doing a lot of that in recent years. I mean real search for new truths and 
new ways of doing things. There are a great many problems that have nothing to 
do with material things that need this examination. Not that I belittle the great 
body of research that should be done in the fields of buildings, equipment, and 
taxation. 

There was an enormous amount of educational research done following the first 
world war. Then we went into a tailspin during the days of the depression. Little 
basic research has been done since. Most of the great research studies in our field 
date back about twenty years. Go into the library and examine the documents in 
any field in education and you will find this to be true. Now is the time boldly to 
attack our problems again. 

The greatest problem confronting the world today is one of international co- 
operation. The politicians have failed us again and again. Now is the time for 
the educator to attack the problem. But, you ask, how can we in education have 
influence in this field? In the first place it is a problem of curriculum. We need to 
rethink those areas where the problems of other peoples and nations are con- 
cerned. We need printed materials and authentic books. We need moving pictures. 
In the second place it is a problem of staff. It is impossible to teach international 
good will if the teacher in charge is narrow, nationalistic and an isolationist in her 
views. This is a problem for teachers’ education and on-the-job education. In the 
most important sense it is a matter of leadership. Superintendents of schools, col- 
lege presidents, professors, supervisors, school board members, and lay readers 
who have a vision of ‘‘one world or none” are needed to lead the way. 

The hope for a peaceful, democratic world in the future lies within the frame- 
work of the United Nations Organization. A part of this organization is UNESCO 
(United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization). It is right 
now in the process of final organization. UNESCO should present a vital problem 
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to Pi Lambda Theta. By working with this organization it will be possible to de- 
velop much international good will. It provides a permanent framework for co- 
operation. It will have a permanent headquarters in France and a directing adminis- 
trative officer. It will have a staff of workers. It will make possible world conferences 
on important problems. It will provide machinery that will make student and 
teacher exchanges easier. Now is the time for Pi Lambda Theta to make active 
cooperation with UNESCO part of its program. It could well make it its main 
objective for the next two years. The American people must be informed. They 
must know just what UNESCO can do for international good will through edu- 
cation. Many teachers and administrators are still uninformed. In fact too many 
of them are uninterested. In this time of inflation it is possible to have too much 
attention focused on more money and higher salaries in education. These are im- 
portant but UNESCO will be vastly more important in the years ahead. Now is 
the time to sell UNESCO to the American teachers and the lay public. Mr. H. 
Raymond King, Headmaster of Wandsworth school, London, England, said last 
November, “The world will be well on its way to salvation when we can write 
UNESCO as one word in small letters in mankind’s many tongues.” 

It might be possible for Pi Lambda Theta to unite with other educational fra- 
ternities such as Phi Delta Kappa and Kappa Delta Pi in a nationwide campaign 
to sell UNESCO to the American people. While our philosophers dream of a 
world united, our leaders must map practical plans of action and our youth must 
help carry these plans to fruition. So I hope you will forgive me if I give you some 
advice in this keynote address. 

Now is the time to teach languages so as to give our young people a speaking 
and writing knowledge of other tongues. In South America and Europe high school 
students taking a foreign language must master it as a living tool. They need it 
in their business and professional lives. Students coming to our college from other 
countries having studied English as a foreign language do a pretty good job with 
English. An American student coming to our college with two, three, or even four 
years of a language can pass a perfect test in grammar. But ask him to carry on a 
conversation with a foreign visitor and he is lost. No teacher should teach a 
language who cannot speak and write that language with ease. No teacher should 
teach French who has not spent some time in France. The same rule should hold 
with all language teachers. We cannot go on as a unilingual people if we are to 
be a part of the international scene. 

I would also call your attention to a much needed new emphasis on geography. 
Geography was once taught for two years in the elementary school. Then we 
organized on the 6-3-3 basis and geography was omitted from the elementary 
school curriculum. If it was kept it was taught to children who were too young to 
assimilate geography concepts. Many schools did not put sufficient geography in 
the new junior high school program. There is no geography in the average Ameri- 
can high school. So we have brought up a generation of geographic illiterates! This 
was helped some by the war. More maps were sold at the time than in any similar 
period in our history. Our adults became place conscious. But what of this new 
generation? 

In Europe and South America geography holds an important part in the program 
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of all high school boys and ‘girls. This is true in college as well. No boy or girl 
should go through a modern high school without at least a year’s study of geography. 

Aviation is playing an important part in our present world. Its importance will 
be much greater tomorrow. It is now possible to fly to almost any part of the world. 
Most of us were brought up on the mercator map, but you can’t fly an airplane on 
such a map because a straight line is not the shortest distance between two points. 
It is impossible to teach the great circle routes on such a map. The best map is a 
globe. In addition to this children should be taught how maps are made. They 
should learn how and why maps are inaccurate. This is important. Now is the time 
to begin a drive for more and better geography. 

Now is the time to promote international understanding through a better 
knowledge of other peoples and places. This is an area in which Pi Lambda Theta 
can be of great service. The average citizen of many countries gets his ideas of the 
pattern of American life from movies made in Hollywood. 

Our children get many of their ideas concerning other peoples and places from 
the same sources. We know that Brazilians get a very warped idea of American 
culture from our movies. Let me add that Americans get just as inaccurate an idea 
of Brazil from the same source. It is to be deplored that the American movie makers 
in their desire to make box office hits pay very little attention to a true picturization 
of life as it is, They may spend thousands of dollars to make sure that the knights 
of King Arthur’s court have correct costumes and the right kind of swords. This 
may be important, but it is vastly more important to picture the cultures of today 
correctly. Very few pictures do this. 

The New York Herald-Tribune recently said editorially, “The emergence of 
Russia as a major world power, an essential ally both in war and in peace, has 
thrown into embarrassing relief our pathetic ignorance of the Soviet Union.” 
Russia is but one of the many countries we need to know better. The schools need 
a vast amount of teaching material concerning current cultures. Books, movies, 
teaching units, pictures, and other materials must be made available for the class- 
room teacher. 

Now is the time to develop definite plans to help our fellow teachers achieve 
progress in their field. Intelligent travel will help a lot. American teachers spend 
much money in travel. A great many of them go abroad in the summer. A group of 
American teachers traveling together is a common summer sight in Europe, but 
travel does not always help. Many teachers see only what the paid guides point out 
to them. Most of these things are found in museums and art galleries. They often see 
little of actual life in the countries they visit. A teacher traveling in Italy in the ’30’s 
came home quite excited about what Mussolini had done for his country. The 
trains ran on time, and the beggars had disappeared. It was more fun to travel. 
This teacher had listened to the wonders of the dictator as painted by a paid guide. 
She saw nothing of the real problems of the country. Others made like reports con- 
cerning Hitler's Germany. They didn’t like England because the coffee was bad 
and the meat high! The porters of France, always begging for tips, annoyed them. 
It would be possible to go on with many more illustrations, but the general idea is 
the same. How can we better conditions? Why not provide teachers who are,to 
travel with information about the countries they are, to visit? You might organize 
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discussion groups in larger places that would spend much time on this problem 
the year before a teacher travels. Travel without understanding does not build 
good will. 

The exchange of students and teachers should be an excellent plan for the 
development of international good will. In this field the teacher education insti- 
tutions could help much. There will be a great many foreign teachers in American 
colleges and universities this fall. Many of these teachers will be here for a year or 
more, They will learn much about America. Many undergraduate students from 
foreign countries will be in America this year. A few of them will be teachers in 
preparation. Most of them will be interested in other fields. We should make an 
effort to get more students of education. There will be very few American teachers 
studying in foreign universities this year. The greatest drawback to this develop- 
ment is language. Very few American teachers are familiar enough with any foreign 
language to make study abroad in any non-English speaking country possible. We 
have two teachers coming to our college from Norway this fall. They speak English. 
But we know of no teachers who speak Norwegian to send to Norway. We also 
have teachers coming from China and several other countries. But we cannot send 
American teachers to them. A large number of teachers are being exchanged be- 
tween America and Britain this fall. It is too bad that that type of exchange can’t 
be extended to other countries. 

So far I have been dealing with problems that have international implications. 
But not all education problems are international. We have many domestic problems 
to solve. They, too, are important. I do not suggest that you build a new social 
order. I do not want to infer that you could. But I would like to say that now is 
the time to understand the implications of these problems. 

During the war we were a united nation. Now we are rapidly becoming divided. 
Problems of race, class distinction, and other differences are dividing us. Now is the 
time for education to present a united front in attempting to teach the youth of 
America that democracy is more than government. It is a way of life. It involves 
our relationships in everything we do. 

Our daily news tells us of hatred, lynchings, labor troubles, and graft in high 
places. We are far from being a democratic people. What can education do? We 
can teach democracy to our boys and girls by practicing democracy in our schools. 
We can help head off the forces of facism by developing intelligent citizens. We can 
help level off the differences between races, religious groups, and different economic 
levels. We can develop tolerance along with our democracy. Pi Lambda Theta can 
cooperate with those forces that are working against race and religious differences 
and intolerance. Now is the time to do our best work in these fields. 

There are a great many other problems that might interest-your association. Let 
me call your attention to two of them. During the war the Federal government 
developed a great many nursery schools. With the passing of the war the federal 
treasury withdrew funds for this purpose. The result is that the movement for 
nursery schools has received a great setback. It will take years to bring us up to where 
we were two years ago. All educators agree that this is much needed education. We 
will not have a complete education for children until every child has the advantage 
of a nursery school and a kindergarten. Most American children must get along 
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without either. This is an area that needs your help. Everything that has been said 
of childhood education can be said for adult education. We developed much adult 
education during the war. We learned that adults learn rapidly and effectively. 
Now most of that is lost. Someday we will provide education on all levels for all 
people. That is necessary in a democracy. So part of your democratic program should 
be directed along this line. 

The educational world is full of unsolved problems. Now is the time for Pi 
Lambda Theta to come to the aid of her country. 





Pr LAMBDA THETANS AT THE FOURTEENTH BIENNIAL 
COUNCIL, GREELY, COLORADO 





‘ 


“We tell ourselves that we have emerged from this war the most powerful nation 
in the world—the most powerful nation, perhaps, in all history. That is true, but 
not in the sense some of us believe it to be true. 

The war has shown us that we have tremendous resources to make all the 
materials for war. It has shown us that we have skillful workers and managers 
and able generals, and a brave people capable of bearing arms. All these things we 
knew before. 

The new thing—the thing we had not known—the thing we have learned now 
and should never forget, is this: that a society of self-governing men is more 
powerful, more enduring, more creative than any other kind of society, however 
disciplined, however centralized. We know now that the basic proposition of the 
worth and dignity of man is not a sentimental aspiration or a vain hope or a 
piece of rhetoric, It is the strongest, the most creative force now present in the 
world. 

Now let us use that force and all our resources and all our skills in the great 
cause of a just and lasting peace.” 

—Excerpt from the speech of President 
Truman, made on August 9, 1945, on his 
return from Potsdam. 








LETTER 
TO THE N>>—MEMBERS 


Snyder Hall 
Greeley, Colorado 
August 21, 1946 






Dear Pi Lambda Thetans: 


So sorry you couldn’t all come to Council! 

Last Saturday evening, about eight o'clock, I arrived, bag and baggage, at Greeley. 
One always plans to travel like a lady, but en route from the Black Hills of South 
Dakota to Cheyenne, Wyoming, I had managed to add a box containing a ten- 
gallon cowboy hat and an unwieldy carton to my three pieces of luggage. I was 
embarrassed but pleased when the taxi driver, with true western kindness, carried 
my things to Snyder Hall for me. Later, as I watched others arriving almost as 
laden down as I had been, I realized I was not the only ardent souvenir collector 
among the traveling Pi Lambda Thetans. 

On the porch of Snyder Hall was a hospitable group of friendly receptionists 
and Colorado State College of Education’s gracious Dean of Women, Grace Wil- 
son. One of the hostesses, Mrs. Weibking, showed me to my room, a delightful 
one with a large casement window which opened out upon the green lawn and 
invited in the refreshing Colorado evening coolness. What a contrast this setting 
was to the one I had associated with Greeley when I had remembered a hot July 
afternoon spent at a rodeo on the prairie near here! 

After a luxurious hot shower, the deep quiet of the night brought refreshing 
slumber, but I was, nevertheless, aware that work was going on. Distant muffled 
voices were evidence of the planning that was still in progress, planning which 
would make this a Council to be remembered. 

Sunday breakfast was served at the leisurely hour of nine. My long-time friend, 
Lorraine Bruce from Texas, and I found ourselves at a table with May Seagoe, 
our charming national president, who, throughout the Council, was to preside with 
poise and efficiency, always self-possessed and unruffled. The other Pi Lambda 
Thetans at the table, including Alice Crossley from Alpha Gamma whom I was 
particularly happy to see, were cordial and friendly. 

After I had registered, I went with a friend to Trinity Episcopal Church, a 
quaint little red brick house of God near the center of town, about a mile from 
the campus. When we returned for luncheon, we learned that one hundred five 
Pi Lambda Thetans had registered, sixty-two delegates, some thirty visitors, and 
the national officers. 

During the afternoon, Lorraine and I drove to Estes Park through picturesque 
Big Thompson Canyon with its shady, cool rock walls. Men in high rubber boots 
were fishing for rainbow trout in the turbulent mountain stream. As we zoomed 
west, the lofty Rockies, with distant patches of snow, came into view. 
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Returning to the campus by late afternoon, we were on hand ‘to exchange greet- 
ings with our friends‘from all parts of the country, with members of the faculty, 
President Frasier and Mrs. Frasier at the beautiful reception-tea on the lawn of the 
Circle around the lily-pool in front of Snyder Hall. Alpha Omicron hostesses were 
gracious, and I learned, later, that special acknowledgement was due Jane Duns- 
worth and Lylias Hynd for their part in making this a happy occasion. The deep 
green shadows of the trees, the golden sunlight, and the white garden furniture 
provided a perfect setting. 

Helen Walker presided at the first dinner meeting honoring the delegates. On 
this occasion, letters and telegrams from many members who were unable to come 
were read. Ella Victoria Dobbs, who recently celebrated her eightieth birthday, 
and two of our founders, Helen Hoopes and Katherine Foulke, joined past presi- 
dents and others in sending us greetings. Frieda Herbst from Indianapolis was 
honored because she had attended six councils. Following dinner we adjourned 
to the Faculty Club for the opening session, at which President Frasier, introduced 
by May Seagoe, gave a challenging address. 

After breakfast Monday morning, I espied my friend, Elsie Jevons, who, you 
will remember, was our efficient and helpful executive secretary a few years ago. 
She is as charming as ever, and, with her hair piled high, she has a Grecian appear- 
ance which is quite arresting. She is now on the faculty of the University of 
Nebraska, her alma mater, and is anticipating a happy year. 

During the first business sessions the national officers’ comprehensive reports 
were given and then the discussion groups got under way. In the afternoon, when 
the reports of the discussion groups were read, one realized that the delegation 
was a gifted and hard working one. There was evidence of much constructive 
thinking, and many valuable recommendations were made. Following the general 
sessions more discussion groups met and many committee meetings were held. 

Between sessions I browsed around the Faculty Club library and enjoyed the 
Pi Lambda Theta exhibit which had been capably ar- 
ranged by Joanne Hambrich, an art student from the 
University of Chicago, under the able direction of 
Josephine Hawes, Professor of English and Alpha 
Omicron’s beloved faculty adviser. The scrapbooks of 
Alpha Omicron, the Indianapolis Alumnz, and the 
Central. Ohio Alumnz were particularly impressive. 
Rho’s fine exhibit included four recently published 
books by its talented members, Paul Robeson by Shirley 
Graham, Your Children at School by Elizabeth Vernon 
Hubbard, Letsure Time Education by Anna May Jones, 
and Dragons on Guard by Ann Curtis Chandler. Alpha 
Eta exhibited two large maps, one showing the location 
of this chapter’s one hundred fifteen members and the 
other showing the college and university representation 
of its initiates. Alpha Epsilon contributed two charts of particular interest, one 
presenting a plan for a streamlined initiation ceremony and the other a diagram 
of room arrangement for such a service. A section entitled “Chapter Glimpses” 
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included yearbooks and programs from many chapters. Two exhibits in this section, 
those of the Santa Barbara and St. Louis Alumna, partitularly caught my eye. 
Many fine news letters were on view. An outstanding contribution to the exhibit 
was a book, Women’s Share in Implementing the Peace, published by the San 
Francisco Women’s Conference. A practical and helpful exhibit of supplies ob- 
tainable from the National Office was of much interest. The most colorful of all 
the exhibits, contributed by Alpha Xi, was one featuring the handicrafts of the 
Southern Highlands and displaying outstanding examples of weaving, copper, and 
wood work. 

The life membership dinner Monday evening showed Marguerite Hall’s able 
planning. At each table a life member spoke of the advantages to be derived from 
. life membership. It was interesting to learn there are now 1,046 life members. 
Joan Robinson from Syracuse gave a really inspiring talk about life membership 
as an expression of loyalty. Artistic yellow paper roses were favors at the places 
of life members, and everyone present received a gift of Pi Lambda Theta stationery. 

Tuesday morning the conclusions of discussion groups which had met the 
previous day were reported back to the general session so that the thinking of all 
groups could be shared, then the session adjourned for further discussion, in small 
groups, of local and national problems. The same plan was followed in the after- 
noon, and I believe everyone sensed the achievement which comes from really 
creative group thinking. Congratulations were due the chairmen and secretaries 
who produced the fine reports. 

One of the advantages of being a visitor at Council is that one has no commit- 
ments and can do a bit of sightseeing. When I told Kathrine Jones, Alpha Omi- 
cron’s president for 1945-46, that I should like to explore the beautiful C.S.C.E. 
campus, she graciously offered to be my guide. As we passed Président Frasier’s 
attractive home on Tenth Avenue, Kathrine spoke of the friendliness and popu- 
larity of the president and his wife. I have seldom heard a college president spoken 
of with such enthusiasm and admiration. The surprise of ice-cream cones at the 
close of a Philosophy of Education course is one of the, cherished memories of 
happy undergraduate years. 

Dodging sprinklers, we walked through the colorful gardens of the Faculty Club, 
past the Garden Theatre where graduations are held and where book reviews and 
concerts are given on warm summer. evenings, past the flag pole around which 
faculty and students sing the traditional school tributes, and on to Gunter Hall of 
Health, the impressive physical education building which houses a marvelous 
swimming pool and two gymnasiums which provide housing for assemblies and 
concerts as well as athletic events. On our way to Cranford Hall, the oldest struc- 
ture on the campus and the one in which the administrative offices are located, we 
passed the demonstration school, where classes from kindergarten to high school 
level are held, and the model cottage, where home economics majors receive 
valuable practical training. Cranford Hall, one feels, is symbolic of the “Columbia 
of the West,” as Greeley has been designated. It was here I had the pleasure of 
again meeting Florence Taylor of Alpha Kappa, with whom I had traveled in 
Europe before the war. 

One of the most impressive buildings on the campus was the new Carter Library 
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with its enormous bay window reading room. A remarkable feature of this library 
is that all the stacks are open to students whenever the building is in use. Leaving 
the library, we crossed Hi-Bridge, where, traditionally, passing students greet one 
another with, “Hi!”, and visited Bru-Inn and the Student Union with its large 
ballroom and adjoining terrace, its lounges where groups such as the Alpha Omicron 
chapter may meet, the offices of the student council and publications, the game 
room, and bookstore. At Bru-Inn (coined from bruin) Kathrine, Ruth Harris, a 
Pi Lambda Thetan from St. Louis who has generously provided a background of 
soothing piano music on many occasions the last few days, and I had cokes amidst 
the between-classes bustle and gaiety. Reluctantly I bid adieu to my guide and to 
Teddy, the mascot who watches over Bru-Inn, and returned to the late afternoon 
session. 

The pressing routine of business was interrupted Tuesday evening at dinner time 
with fun and gaiety. Helene Hartley and an inspired committee had planned an 
epic poem, ‘The Delegate’s Progress,’” and placed a few kindergarten materials 
on each table, with directions for their use. Each group composed its verse, selected 
a representative to deliver the verse, and created a hat from the materials at hand 
for their representative, a hat suitable to their verse. What creations the hats were! 
One of the cleverest poetic dramatizations was given by Margaret Russell of Phila- 
delphia, who arrived, with “Harvey,” to register at the Fourteenth Biennial Council 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Harvey must have wrinkled his nose and wigwagged his ears 
in sheer delight. At eight o’clock an extra and special meeting broke in on the 
festivities, but everyone was refreshed from side-splitting laughter and ready to 
return to the serious business of the Council. 

The last day of Council started off with the regional breakfast. It was an oppor- 
tunity to see your friends who probably, after your first glimpse of them on Mon- 
day morning, had been in conference continuously. It was my good fortune to sit 
between Regina Goff and Katharine Pease from Alpha Epsilon, and I was con- 
templating a leisurely hour with lots of good conversation in a light vein, when 
zip! a meeting began. So little time and so much to do: a general session at nine- 
thirty with more reports; at nine-fifteen, movies of the participants in last night’s 
antics; the last of the discussion groups at ten forty-five; and, finally, the farewell 
luncheon. 

At the closing session reports from the finance committee and the national treas- 
urer were presented and new officers were installed. Because of illness in her 
family, Agnes Samuelson, the newly-elected first vice-president, was unable to come 
to Council and was installed in absentia. The efficient and popular retiring officers, 
Marguerite Hall and Helene Hartley, were complimented for their faithful labor 
of love for Pi Lambda Theta. Thus ended the Fourteenth Biennial Council at the 
Colorado State College of Education. I and one hundred four other members in 
attendance had a wonderful time, a strenuous but inspiring time. 

In 1947 I hope you, too, will be at Council. 

Affectionately, your Council reporter. 
Gertrude C. Yorke 








American &ducation Week 


“Education for the Atomic Age” is the theme established for American Edu- 
cation Week this year, November 10th to 16th. The daily topics suggested for 
the week are: 


November 10 Practicing Brotherhood 
November 11 Building World Security 
November 12 Facing New Tasks 

November 13 Developing Better Communities 
November 14 Strengthening Home Life 
November 15 Investing in Education 
November 16 Promoting Health and Safety 


Additional information and materials may be obtained from the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 


Pj Lambda Thetans planning to attend the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science conference in Boston, December 25-31, are urged to com- 
municate at once with either Mrs. Dorothy Stewart, President of Alpha Gamma 
(Boston University), 280 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Massachusetts, or Miss 
Dorothy Larned, President of Alpha Eta (Harvard), 154 Maynard Road, Fram- 
ingham, Massachusetts, who will forward details of the Pi Lambda Theta dinner 
meeting and handle requests for reservations. 





“Education, whether of black man or white man, that gives one physical courage 
to stand up in front of a cannon and fails to give him moral courage to stand up 
in defense of right and justice, is a failure.” 

—Booker T. Washington 


“The true test of civilization is, not the census, nor the size of cities, nor the 
crops—no, but the kind of man the country turns out.” 
—Ralph Waldo Emerson 

















An OQve6erview of Council 


An Undergraduate Expresses Herself 


VIRGINIA CONRAD 


Since I had attended college at Greeley, being a hostess at Council did not mean 
visiting a new and different place, but it did mean meeting interesting new people, 
including the distinguished national officers I had heard so much about. Feet tired 
from running errands, distributing linen, answering telephones, have long since 
been rested; memories of the many personalities I became acquainted with in those 
few short days, however, linger on. 

Early Sunday morning delegates began arriving, and they came so fast and in 
such numbers that I was unable to associate names and faces. As I stood by at the 
registration desk I was fascinated to hear the clipped speech of New Yorkers, the 
friendly drawl of Texans. 

In the evening as I sat listening to Dr. Frasier’s inspiring challenge I felt there 
were great things to be accomplished. Glancing at the interesting array of attentive 
faces, I knew the exchange of ideas and materials among the delegates would be 
fruitful. 

With scarcely a moment between meetings, discussion groups, meals, and bed 
during the next few days, I began, nevertheless, to know the individuals as, persons, 
as personalities with names. With a sense of the importance of their vital tasks, 
delegates worked hard and seriously, but occasionally fun-loving laughter echoed 
down the corridors of the dorm in moments of relaxation. 

The delegates to Council were of different races, from different sections of the 
country, but they worked together as one unit to accomplish the task before them, 
snatching every opportunity to exchange ideas and materials that might help one 
another. Although I was not an official delegate, I had the privilege and pleasure 
of looking on at meetings and watching the manner in which delegates overcame 
each obstacle. 

When the time came for chapter delegates to depart, I felt sad to see the new 
friends I had made leave so soon, but when I had waved goodbye to the last 
group and turned back to the empty dorm to finish my work, it was with the con- 
tented feeling that a job had been well done. 

When I left Greeley, the national officers were still hard at work formulating the 
program for the next year. I know that under their guidance we can not fail to 
meet the challenge of our purposes. 
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A Graduate Comments 
B. ALICE CROSSLEY 


It was my good fortune to attend Council this year. This was my first experience 
and I wish I might share the experience with every Pi Lambda Thetan for it 
gives one a true appreciation of the scope of our organization and the excellence 
of our leadership. 

Alpha Omicron Chapter made us most wel- 
come and comfortable, and we could not have 
found a more beautiful spot in which to hold 
our meeting. 

In the discussions I attended, I felt the gen- 
eral trends were: first, a feeling of responsi- 
bility for becoming more outgoing—a more 
integral part of the community in which we 
live; and second, a responsibility for making 
our profession attractive to young women. The 
discussion groups were lively and well organ- 
ized and resulted in many suggestions and projects which should prove useful to 
local chapters during the coming year. The planning and discussions went on 
through breakfast, lunch, and dinner. Small group meetings could be found here 
and there early in the morning and far into the night. 

Council with its friendly, vigorous planning is over. The responsibility for action 
now rests with the individual chapters. If: the delegates can impart the spirit of 
Council to the local chapters, it should be a splendid year for Pi Lambda Theta. 





The Exhibit 


VIRGINIA CONRAD 


Adjoining the Faculty Club Lounge, where the general sessions of Council 
were held, was a library where an exhibit of Pi Lambda Theta materials was housed. 
Between meetings delegates could step into the room and absorb a few of the many 
ideas presented there. 

A bulletin board containing menus, programs, and placecards provided a wealth 
of materials for those delegates who felt their chapters needed fresh ideas for 
banquets and programs. Scrapbooks with interesting pictures and programs, posters 
showing activities carried out and progress made by the chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta, news letters, and program materials sent from different chapters covered 
several tables. In the exhibit of publications were included copies of the Pi Lambda 
Theta JOURNAL, the national Pi Lambda Theta survey, Women in the Professions, 
and the winner of the 1944 research award, Women of the Pacific Northwest. A 
helpful display of supplies which can be ordered through the office of the national 
executive secretary had been arranged by Miss Virginia M. Sahs. 

With the assistance of her committee, Miss Josephine Hawes, who was in charge 
of the exhibit, collected representative materials from many chapters. Rho Chapter’s 
large display gave a very comprehensive picture of their activities. Many delegates 
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admired the handicraft exhibit sent by Alpha Xi, the chapter at the University of 
Tennessee, a display of weaving,.metal work, and wood carvings. 

The exhibit provided one more medium of exchange for the ideas of the different 
chapters, and delegates gained a great deal from the materials presented in the 
display. 

New Horizons 
KATHARINE PEASE 


Pi Lambda Theta is a national organization made up of individual members in 
individual chapters. Its program, therefore, must move in two directions at once— 
toward concern with local problems, and towards those great conflicts and dis- 
turbances which constantly upset the equilibrium of the nation and of the world. 

As a national group, we are bound together by our underlying principles of fair- 
mindedness, fellowship, and service; it is our solemn task as individuals and as 
an aggregate of individuals to carry out these principles in our actions. We are 
members of a democracy, and we know that democracy exists not so much in the 
laws and politics of our land as in the thoughts and actions of her people. We are 
therefore dedicated, not alone as members of Pi Lambda Theta—a national organi- 
zation—but also as democratic women, to thinking and acting as democratic persons. 

The underlying policies of the organization are in no place better expressed than 
through its program. The report of the National Program and Project Committee in 
1945 defined program policy in terms of eight areas subsumed under the larger 
subject of the status of the teaching profession. We are now ready to implement 
such policy on the basis of this excellent definition. 

One question which looms large in our thinking when we consider the program 
in terms of projects on a national scale is that of the preservation of individual 
chapter autonomy—so necessary in terms of democratic action—at the same time 
that we act as one large group. If we keep in mind that our action, either as chapters, 
groups of chapters, or as a national organization, is always based on certain funda- 
mental principles, the apparent paradox in this connection is in large part dissolved. 

In a project, or set of projects, adopted on a national scale, there is no need of 
the “dictation from above” which is so abhorrent to the democratic soul. The 
building of such projects out of chapter activities and the provision of several 
from which to choose obviates this. There is need, however, of certain binding 
actions, certain directed and cooperative actions which will result in far greater 
effectiveness and scope than that which any isolated action can ever accomplish. 

There is a further consideration which arises in contemplating action on a 
national scale. Just as, in certain circumstances, group action is more effective and 
wide-spread than individual action, so cooperative behavior between larger groups 
is more effective than the effort of one group alone. Many organizations other than 
Pi Lambda Theta are devoted to the aims and ends of education—The National 
Education Association, the American Council on Education, Kappa Delta Pi, Phi 
Delta Kappa—to name only a few. The Division of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs of the State Department is very much devoted to the furthering 
of the ends of education, as is, of course, the United States Office of Education 
itself in Washington. 
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The problem which Pi Lambda Theta faces, then, in undertaking new projects 
on a national scale is by no means a simple nor an easy one. It demands of us a 
certain amount of reorientation in our thinking, a certain amount of sacrifice of 
individual initiative, and a demonstration of devotion to a cause in terms of active 
service. 

The financing of national projects poses another problem. In accordance with 
the principles of democratic action, such financing can come through the individual 
efforts of the individual chapters or groups of chapters. For example, if a chapter 
participates in a national project through adoption of a school in Belgium, it may 
well hold a fair, a bridge party, an auction to raise the requisite money for the 
adoption. If the project includes sending books on education to the teachers of 
Samos, such a list may be prepared through the voluntary researches of a chapter 
committee, and the books donated by individual members of the chapter. Our 
resources are great, and our ingenuity s/a// match them! 

Another aspect of the function of Pi Lambda Theta may be found in its unique 
function as a professional educational organization. As such, it has a peculiar 
responsibility to foster educational research and to contribute materially to the 
slowly growing body of reliable studies in this area. The problems of the educator 
are our problems, because we are educators. We have within our daily work the 
empirical demonstration of educational principles. What better service may we 
render than to contribute our experience and data under the outline of an organized 
research pattern, so that others may read, and try, and become finer teachers? Here 
again, our potency as a national group is far greater than that as individuals or as 
chapters. This is a contribution we can make to our profession as well as to the 
children all of us serve. 

In summary, let us say that it is possible to serve Pi Lambda Theta as a national 
organization through participation in projects on a national scale, and, at the same 
time, preserve our individuality as chapters within our own localities. The Com- 
mittee on Proposed New Projects, consisting of Katharine Pease, Ruth Boynton, 
Mary Menaul, Helen Schuyler and Mabel Claire Stark, has presented several 
projects which it feels fill the requisites set forth here, both in terms of active 
service and of research function of Pi Lambda Theta as a professional educational 
organization. It is their suggestion that such participation be centered through two 
committees, the present Committee on National Program and Projects and a new 
Committee on Unified Research. In this way, it would be possible to implement a 
national project and, at the same time, allow for the growth of new projects which 
will come in to the National Committees from individual chapters. The present 
list of proposed projects grew out of chapter programs; here, within our own indi- 
vidual groups, lies our richest source of such materials, ready to be tapped. 





“He managed to make the present what it should be—not a servile imitation, 
nor yet a blank denial, of the past, but its creative continuation.” 
Sainte-Beuve, speaking of Goethe 
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We Have A Part 


ANN AIKIN 
DIRECT ACTION 


Amidst the din of World War II, Pi Lambda Thetans purposed to “further . . . 
democratic education,” and “stimulate . . . participation in the solution of local, 
state, national, and international problems.”’ Peace has brought no lessening of 
our desire to lead in the solution of educational problems, nor any decrease in the 
war-expanded powers of government. Wherever the organization attempts to move 
toward the achievement of its objectives, a political aspect of the question comes up, 
as with the purpose to further democratic education and the various bills for Federal 
aid. If Pi Lambda Theta is to grow in effectiveness over the years, it is inevitable 
that it will take more direct action on political matters. The trend was indicated 
in the recommendation of the political action group at Biennial that a national 
committee be appointed to study effective methods of influencing legislation. The 
more quickly we move, the more chance there is that the organization can have 
some part in shaping events during this critical period of adjustment. 


STIMULATION OF MEMBERS’ ACTION 


In the meantime, much needs to be done to develop an informed and active 
membership. There is a surprising lack of access to legislative materials in many 
of our chapters, if delegates stated the case accurately. Several spoke of needing 
more help in analyzing the pros and cons of legislation. 

What can be done? The National Program and Projects Committee will have to 
encourage and support the program in order to have more than sporadic efforts 
throughout the organization. The appointment of a legislative chairman by each 
chapter, as recommended at Biennial, will give a direct channel for National 
material, and will give someone the specific job of attempting to reach every 
member. It will strengthen the program if the legislative chairman, or other 
members who happen to have better contacts, will work with the legislative chair- 
men of other organizations, and will seek out local political situations affecting 
education with which the chapter may help. Detroit Alumnz’s experience in work- 
ing with other groups on a political project is evidence of the keen interest de- 
veloped by such activity. 


THE LONG-RANGE PROGRAM 


Pi Lambda Theta started a long-range program of political action in the restate- 
ment of purposes in 1943. A few chapters are making an honest effort to stimulate 
members’ active participation in political affairs. The JOURNAL has broadened our 
understanding of the implications of national and international events for edu- 
cators. The 1946 Council recommended that a committee investigate techniques for 
direct organizational action and that local chapters emphasize this phase of their 
work. How quickly we go forward depends primarily on the amount accomplished 
with individual members in 1946-1947. The organization has chosen to put 
member-education before group action. This is an important step. We need to see 
that something happens. 
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Research Awards 
SYLVIA VOPNI 


The Committee on Studies and Awards, charged with making recommendations 
for two awards of $400 each for significant research studies in education, reported 
that of the eleven studies submitted they considered the two most suitable for the 
awards “Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities in an Occupied Country” by 
Helga Stene and “Women in American Psychology: Factors Affecting Their Pro- 
fessional Careers” by Alice I. Bryan and Edwin G. Boring. 

Miss Stene’s narrative account of the occupation of Norway in the spring of 1944 
gives accounts of meetings, decisions, intricate devices to get information spread 
by word of mouth under the watchful eyes of the Nazis. Because_of the circum- 
stances of occupation no names are mentioned in the study, nor details of the 
machinery of secret résistance given, but Miss Stene is able, nevertheless, to show 
how it was possible for a group of intelligent women to recognize and profit from 
the fact that the Nazis, who apparently had little regard for the educated woman's 
potential importance, had laid their plans without reference to women. It is to be 
hoped that some day more details can safely be told, some of the “wonderful 
concrete stories of daring and initiative.’ In this issue of the JOURNAL you will 
find a summary of this study written by Miss Stene’s sister, Aasta. At present, Miss 
Helga Stene is in Norway. 

Interested in discovering to what extent sex differences in motivation, experience, 
and attitude may have a bearing on the professional status of women in psychology, 
Alice I. Bryan and Edwin G. Boring, professors at Columbia and Harvard respec- 
tively, made an analysis of the personal histories of all women who obtained Ph.D.’s 
in psychology in accredited American universities between 1921 and 1940 and of a 
comparable number of men psychologists who had obtained Ph.D.’s in psychology 
from the same institutions during the same period, in all 880 persons. Many 
questions were considered in the study, and conclusions and inferences were care- 
fully drawn. The authors of this study have been invited to summarize their find- 
ings for the next issue of the JOURNAL. 

Under the chairmanship of Bess Goodykoontz, the following members of Pi 
Lambda Theta served on the Committee on Studies and Awards: Hazel Davis, 
Veryl Schult, Louise Stanley, Beulah B. Tatum. 





“These things shall be! A loftier race 
Than e’er the world hath known shall rise, 
With flame of freedom in their souls, 
And light of knowledge in their eyes.” 
—John Addington Symonds 











Womens Political Activities in an 
Occupied Country as Seen by 
Helga Stene 


SUMMARIZED BY AASTA STENE 


| usrrsmessane after liberation a voice from underground France maintained “The 

resistance must live, not on its glorious past, but on its constructive future.” 
This formulation expressed the feeling of resistance workers elsewhere also. The 
experience of Nazi oppression and of resistance against it has been of a profound 
and, in some ways, revolutionary character, in that for so many people the ordeal 
extended their knowledge of themselves and of their fellowmen. One came face 
to face with evil of a magnitude beyond normal imagination. But the horror was 
counterbalanced by constructive forces that showed such imagination and resource- 
fullness and included such a variety of splendid people that both during and after 
the war many of those who took part have felt that this aspect of the struggle is 
often uppermost in their minds. 

Even while the war was going on, there was a feeling: ‘““We must not lose this. 
How can we make our experiences count in the society of peace? How can the 
things we have learned so bitterly be carried over and be an activating force in peace- 
time democracy?” 

Helga Stene’s report, “Glimpses of Women’s Political Activities in an Occupied 
Country,” is a contribution in this direction. It was written in Sweden in 1944, 
after she had been obliged to escape from Norway. Its contents were then neces- 
sarily confidential. It was written largely with the idea that the contributions of 
women under the abnormal conditions of war and occupation might prove of 
value also to the free world; that women in other countries might take an interest 
in and benefit from what their sisters under occupation had learned the hard way. 
It was written also with the idea that the understanding of women in the free 
world might prove a force in stimulating and encouraging these women to go on 
and develop further for peacetime use the experiences they had had and work 
them out in free discussion with women in other countries when peace came. 

“To women under occupation it feels very important to pool experiences with 
women in the free fighting countries. You have got a wider scope of free possibilities 
of activity, your achievements in administrative, military, and industrial work are 
obvious to the world, and you have the satisfaction of knowing that women’s work 
gets publicly acknowledged in a way it has probably never been before in modern 
society. But the services you have rendered, you have rendered to a masculine, 
military society, and even if the final aim is a constructive one, your present work 
has been to serve the destructive forces. 

“We, who have seen our country threatened by destruction, our people threatened 
by spiritual poisoning, have seen our women rise to a political responsibility and 
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activity, have seen them realize what our true values are, and fight for them 
through truly constructive, life- and soul-saving political work. To us has been 
given a wonderful chance of truly democratic activity in the best sense of the word.” 

During occupation, women were engaged in all fields of activity of the “sub- 
merged democracy.” Housewives had an enormously increased burden to bear in 
caring for their families, trying to make eatable and, if possible, palatable meals out 
of the unsatisfactory and inadequate raw materials, and trying to keep their families 
clothed, without any wardrobe replacements and with a shortage of mending 
materials. Work in the traditional ‘women’s sphere’’ was thus tremendously in- 
creased. But their activities were not confined to the home. Women worked 
effectively and extensively in technical contact work, in intelligence, in patriotic 
relief for prisoners and others, in patriotic finance, in hiding fugitives from the 
Gestapo, and getting them out of the country. But possibly their most striking 
contribution was in the building of democratic opinion. When after liberation the 
King was greeted by a citizens’ procession, it was revealed that the clandestine press 
had been largely manned by women and girls. 

The extensiveness of women’s activities is indicated by a typical story. In 1944, a 
man, who had been an active resistance worker since 1940, came as refugee to 
Sweden. In his first conversation out there with a younger man who had enlisted 
him for this work in the early days and after his own escape had been his chief 
contact outside, he said: ‘“‘Do you remember back in those early days when you 
asked me to join your work, I said I would do so on condition only that I was 
not to work with women?” The younger man remembered that all right. ‘“Well, 
it was rather curious for me,’ continued the older man, “that when I got into 
‘the danger zone’ it was a woman who warned me that I was due to be arrested by 
the Gestapo. And then I was put in hiding in the home of two old ladies, Another 
woman came to me with maps and directions about how to reach the frontier, and, 
finally, I was escorted to the frontier by a woman.” When the younger man later 
retold the story, he said: “After that, I could not resist the temptation to tell this 
man that also in his work—which was of the kind where one did not personally 
know one’s immediate contacts—he was also completely surrounded by women, 
since the number below him and the number above him were both women.” 

This is just one concrete indication of the varied work done by women in the 
resistance. And if ever an all-round story is told of these varied activities, it may 
be both thrilling and astonishing. Helga Stene’s report deals with one field, and 
probably the one least known outside: that of women’s political activities and their 
part in policy-making and opinion-building. 

The Nazi occupation shattered the traditional machinery of democracy. In the 
course of the first year of occupation (1940-1941), all the normal institutions and 
channels through which the sovereign people act, were removed, Democracy disap- - 
peared from the surface. But it continued to work as a submerged democracy, 
which in 1942 even carried out what amounted to a plebiscite. 

In this situation, when the traditional machinery was lost, many of the people who 
were used to working inside and through that machinery felt rather at a loss, as was 
natural. But new forms of machinery were devised, and new tasks taken up. And in 
this task of making democracy work the traditional institutions, and untraditional 
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approach, coupled with imagination and a stimulated sense of responsibility, 
proved to be very effective. And that is where the women came in. Women 
have had citizens’ rights for some time now, but for only a comparatively 
short period. And no one will honestly maintain that women in the years before 
the war played any important part in the shaping of policies, anywhere. They had 
not yet found the ways in which they could constructively make a full citizens’ 
contribution. 

The Nazi occupation showed that intelligent Norwegian women were alert to 
the dangers of Nazism, perhaps more so than men with a similar background. They 
knew that one of the main pillars in the Nazi creed was the resubjection of women. 
Hence they had followed the developments of Nazism with, perhaps, even closer 
attention than had the men, and they were more ready to combat attempts to in- 
fluence the minds of the people. For the struggle came to be, from the very be- 
ginning, a struggle for souls. The Germans desired to get the backing and approval 
of the Norwegian people, to make Norway into a model Nazi state. They felt— 
with their race theories—that it would enhance their prestige, to have the voluntary 
backing of such a “Nordic” people. And this policy of theirs made the fight in 
Norway into a markedly political struggle, a struggle between ideologies, between 
philosophies of life—where the battleground was part physical, but even more 
spiritual—with men’s minds—and particularly the minds of the young—as the 
prize and major issue. 

Because of this, the political struggle (‘political’ taken in the classical sense of 
the word) was of overmastering importance. And women brought to this struggle 
alertness, imagination, and an untraditional approach. Alertness is shown by the 
fact that women met to plan group work the very day after the military resistance 
had to be given up. Some of these early meetings, which took place in the dark days 
of the fall of France, are described, and also some of the ideas that were 
formulated: 


“What we wanted to go in for was encouragement, resistance, information, contact 
—but without hatred, ‘but’, as one member said, ‘we have to keep burning the flame 
of indignation over injustice and aggression.’ ” 


Practical measures were also taken: 


“When I look back, I am really astonished at how much foresight we had, and 
what a burning patriotism and will to sacrifice existed, without any strong words, 
either patriotic or anti-German.” 


This immediate consolidation took place in that dark period when military events 
were such that we hardly expected in our life-time to live in a free country again. 
Just because of the dark outlook, however, it was imperative to do everything to 
keep the ideas of democracy alive, even if the task could be carried forward only 
“where two or three are met together.’’ There was the feeling that “We have to 
work as if this were going to last for fifty years.” 

Out of tentative beginnings, by a few people, grew up information services, 
policy-making and opinion-building groups, a whole submerged democratic ma- 
chinery, which helped make fundamental issues clear to the majority of people in 
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such a way that the individual citizen—man, woman, or child—had sufficient back- 
ground of knowledge and insight to make his own decisions in moments of crisis. 
For the basis of resistance was an informed public opinion. With the loss of 
democratic machinery, we curiously came back to the rock-bottom of democracy: 
the individual citizen’s responsibility, his task of making decisions individually 
about great issues—responsibilities that are normally left to the elected representa- 
tives “‘on the highest level.” 

Helga Stene’s book describes some of these issues and the work behind the 
citizens’ free decision: how a system was planned to insure the families of those 
who were deprived of income or liberty against economic destitution; how a con- 
structive approach was taken about settlement with the Nazis in strict and severe 
legal form in order to avoid the blemish of lynching after liberation; and how these 
ideas, developed partly by women in their sitting-rooms in Norway, came to mould 
international policy. The book tells also how women’s groups started the greatest 
action of political resistance, the parents’ protest of 1942, when over seventy per 
cent of all Norway's parents sent to the Nazi authorities, personally signed letters 
in which they refused to let their children take part in the large-scale youth program 
established with the objective of compulsorily teaching the teenagers the Nazi 
way of life. 

In this brief summary of the book, it is not possible to go into detail about 
how achievements like those mentioned were brought about. To do so would mean 
pages and pages of quotation. 

But some of the lessons learned may be pointed out. Women who had not before 
been active in public life were activated, and they found the most surprising and 
ingenious ways of keeping democracy going. They looked far ahead and prepared 
for future contingencies. It seems as if woman’s habit of worrying is a major 
political asset; its constructive aspect is that women look ahead, beyond the span of 
their own lifetime. Experience shows that the average woman looks further ahead 
than the average man. This foresightedness may have a biological basis in the task 
of caring for the next generation. But whatever the explanation, it puts on women 
a tremendous responsibility for the shaping of policy, in the smallest democratic 
unit as well as in world affairs. 

Further, it has been found that women work better in smaller and more informal 
groups than they have done up till now in public debate. These experiences should 
be made use of in peacetime. If is up to women to extend and improve democratic 
machinery, to make democracy truly democratic. Such development may be possible 
in small units where a larger proportion of the population comes to have responsi- 
bility for affairs with which they are concerned. Then, from the small basic unit, 
women may extend their influence to the larger field. 

But there are obstacles. One of the greatest is women’s lack of confidence—lack 
of confidence in themselves and in other women. The help and support of showing 
confidence in each other is probably the greatest service women can render one 
another and the world. Another problem is the desire of women to keep out of the 
limelight. That made the occupation such an opportunity, as there was no fame to 
be gained, and as all work had to be done in selfdevotion and complete anonymity— 
and this appealed to women. How can this tendency of women be adjusted in 
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normal society? Problems like these are taken up in the book, and the necessity 
for exchange of opinion is stressed. 

In the final chapter, ‘“Towards the Future,” one finds suggestions of problems of 
this kind, and discussion inside occupied Norway partly reported. 

In the resistance, we often made use of quotations. One was from Nansen, who 
in his young days founded the modern technique of scientific Arctic exploration and 
later played a part in humanitarian work after the first world war. He was once 
asked what unexpected difficulties he had encountered on his expeditions. He 
answered that he had encountered none: “But I had visualized and prepared for 
twenty times as many difficulties as really did materialize, so I was never caught 
unprepared.”” This puts succinctly the quality of constructive worrying, which 
seems to be one of the greatest contributions women have to make in our de- 
mocracy. Another quotation is concerned with the untraditional approach, which 
Whitehead formulates as the need to “infuse traditional statesmanship with 
‘ dramatic novelty.” This is a challenge which women should meet by turning their 
imagination and resourcefulness to community problems, not being afraid of 
untraditionalism. 

In the last paragraph Helga Stene wrote—over two years ago—: “I have tried 
to point out things, often intangible ones, but therefore none the less important— 
that have not hitherto attracted the attention of the free world, but which may all 
the same be of the utmost importance, not only to women, but to democratic 
society on the whole. The great problem to us is whether these possibilities will 
be made use of. That will to a great extent depend on the openmindedness of the 
free world and its willingness to receive information and understand these pos- 
sibilities and its readiness to discuss how they can make a basis for a better 
democracy.” 





“Democracy in the widest sense means much more than a form of government 
. it is indeed a system of social organization affecting almost every relation of 
man to man, It is a system which ideally at least, attempts to equalize the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of individuals in society.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 


““Whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report: if there be any virtue and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.” 

Philippians IV:8 








Pi Lambda Shetans Alttend 
NbEA 


MARGARET ESCHNER 


Oo? OF THE highlights of the National Education Association Convention held 
in Buffalo during the week of July first was the dinner sponsored by the 
University of Buffalo’s chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. The Twentieth Century Club 
was opened for the occasion. Even the weather was ideal; the refreshing breezes 
from Lake Erie brought to our distinguished guests an experience known only to 
those fortunate enough to have spent a mid-summer week in the City of Good 
Neighbors. The cool pleasant evenings and beautiful tree-lined avenues were the 
topics of conversation as the delegates were greeted by the reception committee of 
Alpha Nu. It was both entertaining and inspiring to mingle among the group as 
they gathered in one of the large reception rooms before dinner was served. Each 
member was easily identified by the little tag she wore which was in the form of a 
miniature mortarboard. Such comments as “Where is the delegate from Tennessee?” 
“Have you seen the delegate from the Harvard Chapter?” ‘“Wasn’t the reception 
last night well attended?” Have you seen the campus of the University of Buffalo?” 
“Did you hear the tower chimes?” ‘‘Did you really come all the way from Hawaii?” 
were heard as friendly handclasps and happy smiles were extended by everyone. 
Dinner was served in the adjoining ballroom, where music added to the delightful 
atmosphere. Each table was presided over by a hostess from the faculty of the 
University of Buffalo: Miss Helen Cornell, Miss Dorothy Dehn, Miss Emma 
Deters, Dr. Olive Lester, Dean Lillias MacDonald, Dean Anna Sengbusch, Dr. 
Maizie Wagner, and Miss Elizabeth Weiffenbach. An attractive favor, a blue 
scroll with gold embossed Pi Lambda Theta key, adorned each place and added 
color to the very attractive setting. 

The program was opened by toastmistress Dr. Adelle H. Land, member of the 
Faculty of the University of Buffalo and adviser to Alpha Nu. She introduced the 
local president, Miss Margaret Eschner, who extended greetings to the guests 
from Dr. May V. Seagoe and Dr. Helene W. Hartley who regretted their inability 
to be present. It was also her opportunity to welcome the more than forty guests 
from other chapters. Dr. Land then called the roll of states, introducing delegates 
from Connecticut, Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, Washington, D.C., 
Tennessee, Wisconsin, Illinois, Minnesota, Mississippi, Indiana, Ohio, Texas, 
Arizona, New Mexico, California, Washington, and Hawaii. Alpha Nu members 
were delighted to meet so many fellow Pi Lambda Thetans. 

We were most fortunate to have as our speaker Miss Mabel Studebaker, 
Director Ex-officio of the Department of Classroom Teachers of the N.E.A. She 
had recently returned from England where she was the guest of the British 
Minister of Information. Miss Studebaker spoke enthusiastically on Boys and Girls 
of the United Kingdom. She told us that the Ministry of Education had planned 
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visits to all types of schools for the committee of which she was a member. The 
object of these visits was to meet and become acquainted with the children. Miss 
Studebaker remarked that most of the children have been influenced by American 
movies and so believe that we live either in the Hollyw6od version of a penthouse 
or in a log cabin. They were surprised to find that American children shared their 
interests in similar games and activities, and soon became eager to talk about these 
things and asked numerous questions. American soldiers, stationed in the United 
Kingdom, resourceful and friendly, have done much to endear the American way 
of life to these children. Although many of the children in the United Kingdom 
remember nothing but war times, the physical differences are not too apparent. 
Early in the war the government planned for a cooked meal to be served in the 
school each day. Classes were sponsored to teach nutrition, A familiar lesson was 
on ‘How to Reconstitute an Egg.” 

Another reason, Miss Studebaker believed, that Britain realized the importance 
of the next generation was the fact that during the war, in 1944, Parliament passed 
the Education Act improving the support of the schools and planning for the 
increase in school services to include another year of school to the age of 15 by 
1947 and eventually, as teachers and school equipment are available, to the age of 16. 
She said the schools are kept at lower temperature than ours; but that is something 
to which one grows accustomed. Because of fuel shortages there was no heat in the 
schools during the month of October and on many days when temperatures were in 
the 40 to 50 degrees range, windows would be open. 

Miss Studebaker said she noticed that British children played fewer war games 
than our children and seemed to care less for planes and tanks than our boys. . 
War was too real to be duplicated in games. Saturdays they played cowboys and 
Indians in and out among the hedge rows. Emotionally they seemed little disturbed 
by the trying experiences through which many of them had passed. Even those 
who had been transferred from one community to another accepted it as a normal 
occurrence. Compulsory billeting had been the order in some places, where 
people were moved from blitzed areas to those safer. Teachers and children had 
migrated together and had been placed temporarily in other schools and homes. 
Miss Studebaker’s closing thought stays with us, “The United Kingdom realizes 
that its greatest asset is its children.” 

Following this most interesting discourse, Miss Studebaker graciously answered 
the many questions asked by an intently interested audience. After the Song of 
Service, informal groups discussed many interesting social and educational events 
they had participated in during the convention. 

Alpha Nu members felt that their own background had been greatly enriched 
by the exchange of ideas with members from other chapters. It was indeed an honor 
to be a hostess chapter, and we hope we will again have this privilege in the not 
too distant future. 


-_— 
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New Leadership 


Readers of the Pi Lambda Theta JouRNAL met N.E.A.’s new national president, 
Mrs, Pearl A. Wanamaker, on the editorial page of our March, 1946, issue and 
may be interested to refer to “Our Contributors” of that issue for biographical 
information. 











You and & and the Tlational 
Program Policy 


MARION McALLASTER 


A this year, as in 1945-46, the national program policy will consider the 

teacher in the present social situation. At the council much attention was cen- 
tered on the eight subsidiary areas as outlined by the national program and project 
committee. The theme is to be approached via study, research and projects, as well 
as by “programs” in the usually accepted sense of the word. A glance back over 
the department “Program Notes” in recent issues of the JOURNAL gives ample 
evidence of the widespread yet divergent interests in the problem which the 
individual chapters have manifested. It is not, however, to chapter program chair- 
men or directors of projects and research, but to you, the reader, an individual 
member of Pi Lambda Theta, that this article would speak. Whether she be an 
active working member of a college or alumnz group, or one of the thousands 
whose present contact with the organization is limited to writing a check for dues, 
reading the JOURNAL and casting an occasional reminiscent glance at the key in 
her jewel box, every woman entitled to wear the key is thereby obligated to 
concern herself with the national program policy and, furthermore, to do some- 
‘thing about it. “Do something about a program policy?”’ you ask. The answer is, 
“Yes, do something.” 

There is much work to be done both by and for the teaching profession. Much 
of it must, by its very nature, be done by organized groups affiliated with the pro- 
fession. It takes an organization strong in numbers and strong in leadership to 
promote a successful campaign whether it be for the recruitment of desirable 
personnel to enroll in teacher-training institutions, or the building up of a more 
tolerant community attitude toward minority groups, or intercultural education, 
or women’s “‘place” in the world. We easily recognize this need for numbers, and 
leadership and organization; but in this recognition we fail often to realize the 
importance of the individual. On every teacher, every former teacher, and every 
man or woman who has at some time taken training for teaching rests a share of 
the responsibility for the status of the teaching profession today. Is the teaching 
profession respected? If so, it is because we respect it, and ourselves as teachers. 
Are educational forces more tolerant than the lay public? If so, it is because 
teachers have real insight and understanding. Is education assuming leadership 
for a lasting peace? If so, it is because educaters have learned to see not merely 
the horizon but a shade beyond. Do young people find the prospect of a teaching 
career attractive? If so, it is because the teachers they have known have made it 
seem so. Let us as individual teachers, past, present and prospective, take a quick 
look at each of the eight subsidiary areas which the national committee has out- 
lined to guide us in our study of the teaching profession and the teacher's place 
in the present social situation. 
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In Program Area One the national committee urges chapters to sponsor activities 
designed to “Encourage qualified youth to enter the profession of teaching.” You 
have a daughter, a niece, a neighbor. What kind of picture does she get of the 
teaching profession from you? Does she hear only of inadequate salary, arbitrary 
administrators, fault-finding parents, and unappreciative pupils? Does she find your 
interests so limited that conversation must always revert to shop talk? Does she 
sense a half unconscious emphasis on the second word when you say, “I ased to be 
a teacher,” as if termination of the relationship were somehow more of an achieve- 
ment than the teaching itself? Or does she hear about the appreciative parents, the 
understanding administrator, the happy friendships with children, the challenge 
to creative work and the opportunity for advanced study? This question is very 
closely allied with Program Area Four, which reads, “Shall portray to the public 
an adequate picture of teachers and teaching; and it is in this area that the 
influence of the individual teacher, past and present, is far more potent than the 
planned propaganda of a dozen organizations. 

Closely related, also, are Program Areas Two and Five, “Shall aid in the 
induction of new teachers into the profession . . .,” and shall “Facilitate the 
personal and social adjustment of teachers.’’ Let us say, Mrs. Pi Lambda Thetan, 
that you are no longer teaching. You are married, have a growing family, are 
living in a small town. There is no alumne chapter near, but since you are the 
kind of person who is chosen for Pi Lambda Theta membership, you are active and 
interested in available cultural and community activities. A new teacher comes to 
your town. She may be fresh out of college or may have had several years experi- 
ence. Do you meet her with formal politeness at the first P.T.A. meeting, making 
mental note of the fact that she is the new history teacher, and then pass on to 
discuss the last civic club meeting with another mother; or do you meet her as 
Miss Brown, a woman of interests and education similar to your own and with 
whom you can share the things you both enjoy? Turn to your JOURNAL for De- 
cember, 1945, the one with the theme Professional Responsibilities. Read the 
article The Teacher Meets Mrs. Grundy by Mary Lichliter. Since you are a Pi 
Lambda Thetan, the shoe will not fit’ you, of course; but because you are no 
longer actively affiliated with any professional organization and hence, to a lesser 
degree, under the same shadow, you and the thousands of other members like you 
can do more than many chapter programs to quiet Mrs. Grundy and bring your 
community gradually to realize that, after all, teachers are people. Make a conscious 
effort in this direction, a sort of individual Pi Lambda Theta project, sharing 
thereby in the nation-wide program of the organization whose key you so proudly 
received as an undergraduate. 

Program Area Three, “Shall foster the development of professional ethics, 
create esprit de corps, and enhance the dignity of teaching,” and Program Area 
Six, ‘Stimulate teachers to use resources available to broaden their social and 
cultural horizons” present a challenge particularly to the individual teacher who 
is now in active service. Let us say you have been teaching five years; maybe it is 
longer. You are recognized as a “successful teacher” and are well established in a 
good school system—on the way up, as it were. You are a member of Pi Lambda 
Theta, chosen for that honor partly because of a recognized potentiality for leader- 
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ship. First ask yourself these questions, honestly, but in private. Toward what does 
my lunch table conversation turn? What professional reading am I doing? What 
part am I taking in the life of my community? How many concerts and fine plays 
do I include in my budget? And, most important of all, am I proud and happy to 
be a teacher and does this self respect and high morale mark me in any group as a 
fine person, not just a fine teacher? Then, if you can answer the above questions as 
we all know they should be answered, ask yourself one more. Am I making fullest 
use of my powers of leadership? Am I making a conscious effort to share my rich 
cultural and spiritual life with other members of my corps or am I a bit of an 
intellectual snob seeking exclusively the companionship of a few congenial friends? 
As Pi Lambda Thetans, it is our definite obligation to work for better morale and 
broader social and cultural horizons among members of our profession—to pro- 
mote professional fellowship among women in education. The place for each of 
us to begin is in her own building. Let us, individually, make this our 1946-47 
project, our contribution to the national program policy. 

The last two Program Areas, “Shall assist teachers to utilize the resources of 
their community and to cooperate with various agencies seeking the. same goals” 
and ‘Shall promote democracy within the profession” possibly do not bring quite 
as strong a message to individual members as to chapters of our organization, 
though those of us fortunate enough to be located near an alumnx yroup can find, 
through the group, many ways to serve these ends. The important thing is for each 
of us to pause long enough in our busy, busy routine to consider once again the 
purposes of Pi Lambda Theta and to resolve each to do her own bit toward 
implementing and vitalizing the program policy for 1946-47 as approved at the 
council meeting. 


“Youth is not a time of life—it is a state of mind; it is a temper of the will, a quality of the 
imagination, a vigor of the emotions, a predominance of courage over timidity, of the appetite for 
adventure over love of ease. 

Nobody grows old by merely living a number of years; people grow old only by deserting their 
ideals. Years wrinkle the skin, but to give up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. Worry, doubt, self- 
distrust, fear and despair—these are the long, long years that bow the head and turn the growing 
spirit back to dust. 

Whether seventy or sixteen, there is in every being’s heart the love of wonder, the sweet amaze- 
ment at the stars and the starlike things and thoughts, the undaunted challenge of events, the unfail- 
ing childlike appetite for what next, and the joy and the game of life. 

You are as young as your faith, as old as your doubt; as young as your self-confidence, as old 
as your fear, as young as your hope, as old as your despair. 

So long as your heart receives messages of beauty, cheer, courage, grandeur and power from the 
earth, from man and from the Infinite, so long you are young. 

When the wires are all down and all the central place of your heart is covered with the snows 
of pessimism and the ice of cynicism, then you are grown old indeed and may God have mercy on 
your soul.” 

—From December, 1945 Reader's Digest as reprinted from This Week Magazine. Part of the 
framed message that hung over the desk of General MacArthur in Manila. 











Patty Smith Hill 


| pean throughout the world mourn the 
death on May 25, 1946 of Patty Smith Hill, 
a leader in the progressive education of young 
children. In her passing Pi Lambda Theta loses 
one of its most distinguished members. Born 
March 27, 1868, Patty Smith Hill lived to enjoy 
in her seventy-eight years many “‘firsts.” Upon 
graduation from the Louisville Training School 
for Kindergartners, she became the director of 
the first experimental demonstration kinder- 
garten, in Louisville, Kentucky. Following 
work under Colonel Francis Parker at Cook IN MEMORIAM 

County Normal School, Chicago, she became 

principal of the Training School for Kinder- 

garten and Primary Teachers and supervisor of Philanthropic and Public School 
Kindergartens in Louisville. News of her efforts to break with traditional kinder- 
garten theory and practice reached Dr. James E. Russell, then dean of Teachers 
College, Columbia, and in 1905 he invited her to give a series of lectures at 
Teachers College. Having attracted surprisingly large audiences, she was made 
Instructor in Kindergarten Education, Teachers College, and given full charge 
of the first advanced classes ever established for kindergarten supervisors and 
training teachers. Teachers College became the center of her activities and she 
occupied several posts there, becoming Professor of Education in 1922, Professor 
Emeritus of Education in 1935. 

Much of Miss Hill’s pioneer work was accomplished in her native Louisville, 
where, granted freedom to experiment in throwing off the formal practice in the 
kindergartens of the day, she introduced one of the earliest experiments in health 
and sanitation in kindergarten and primary schools and brought about many revolu- 
tionary changes of educational procedure. She discarded the small play materials of 
Froebel and substituted large building blocks, large print and writing; she intro- 
duced medical supervision in kindergartens before it was introduced into schools 
generally, and improved sanitary conditions, providing separate drinking cups or 
sanitary fountains, running water, baths for young children from slums, paper 
handkerchiefs, and scientific cleaning of kindergarten and primary rooms. Having 
improved physical facilities, Miss Hill turned her attention to the new schools of 
thought in psychology and began to discard the Froebelian methods as well as 
Froebelian materials, introducing what was later called the “problem” or ‘‘project”’ 
method. The poor traditional songs and formal games of the period were discarded 
and children were given the opportunity to create their own dramatizations, draw- 
ings, paintings, and modeling and encouraged to draw upon their real life experi- 
ences. Patty Hill and her sister Mildred published “Song Stories for the Kinder- 
garten and. Primary Grades” adapted to the limitations of the voices of young 
children, (Patty Hill, incidentally, is the author of the beloved verse, “Happy 
Birthday,” sung throughout the United States.) To-day it is hard to realize that 
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Miss Hill’s innovations could meet with opposition, but both community and 
traditional educationists opposed her views. She and her teachers, however, had 
the support of Dr. John Dewey, G. Stanley Hall, and other progressives of the day, 
so, confident in their convictions, they further socialized their school, changing 
schoolroom organization in the light of the attitudes and ideals of democratic 
living into freer modes of expression in kindergarten and primary grades. Aware 
of the vital need for cooperation between home and school and the need to educate 
parents in enlightened child care in the home, Miss Hill was among the first to 
organize parent education in this country, first in Louisville, later in New York 
City. In 1928 she was awarded the first medal for ‘‘distinguished service in parent 
education.” 

About the time Miss Hill came to Teachers College, she was serving as a member 
of the progressive “Committee of Nineteen” appointed by the International 
Kindergarten Union to investigate and report on the theories and current practices 
in kindergarten education. Miss Hill was president of the International Kinder- 
garten Union, 1908 to 1910, and during that time served as a member of the 
Executive Board of the First Child Welfare Convention, Clark University. Miss 
Hill’s progressive ideas found fertile ground at Teachers College, and students 
from every quarter of the globe came to study under her guidance. She pioneered in 
introducing scientific study of the two to four year old child, a work leading to the ~ 
establishment of institutional care and education of pre-kindergarten children, 
later called nursery schools. Professor Hill was a member of the board originating 
plans, budget and grant for the Institute of Child Welfare Research, Teachers 
College, 1923, leading to a grant for research in nursery education in the Institute 
for Child Welfare Research, later the Child Development Institute. She instituted 
the first exchange of nursery school workers with England and organized, as first 
chairman, the National Association for Nursery Education in the United States and 
Canada in 1926. In 1933, she was made first honorary member of the National 
Association of Nursery Education. She served as chairman of the Nursery School 
Committee of the Association for Childhood Education from 1930 to 1934, and 
as a member of the committee on research in elementary curriculum at Teachers 
College over a considerable period. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters was bestowed upon Patty Smith Hill 
by Columbia University in 1929. Many significant articles by Dr. Hill have ap- 
peared in educational periodicals. Under Dr. Hill’s editorship of the ‘Childhood 
Education Series” a distinguished series of publications appeared between 1924 and 
1939. In 1940, her History of Pre-School Education in the United States was 
published. 

Relieved of her class work in 1935, Professor Hill did not retire from active 
life but undertook important tasks still to be done, devoting much of her leisure 
to the work at Hilltop Community Center near Teachers College. In a building 
provided by the Jewish Theological Seminary and with the aid of the federal 
nursery school program, she inaugurated a community experiment with young 
children and their parents. It was characteristic of Dr. Hill's personal warmth and 
enthusiasm, her social vision and her regard for human values, that in the afternoon 
of her life she should turn to some new outlet for service, seeking new knowledge 
and experience. She believed in doing, as well as in thinking and talking. 











Flic then Clad? 


STOWE, LELAND: While Time Remains, Alfred Knopf, New York $3.50 

The theme that threads through this book is our immediate international re- 
sponsibilities. Mr. Stowe states that the “most frightening thing in today’s world 
is and remains the terrible unpreparedness of the American people either to co- 
operate consistently for peace or to assume their necessary role in world leader- 
ship.” His book provides a factual background for intelligent thinking on the 
problems confronting the world today. He relates the development in Russia since 
1917 and discusses our relationship with Russia, He shows how feudalism is 
slowly dying in Europe. He declares that Asia has caught a taste of freedom and 
intends to have it. 

Mr. Stowe deplores the fact that the United States continues to manufacture 
atomic bombs, claiming that our greatest peril “is not the bomb itself but the 
persistent hangover of our pre-atomic thinking.” He tries to impress upon the 
reader the fact that there is so little time for America to make and carry out deci- 
sions that will lead to a responsible world government. However, he does not despair 
of our achieving that end. 

During the war, Mr. Stowe, a war correspondent, circled the globe. He is 
admirably equipped to give his readers an inventory of the happenings in the 
world and especially in the United States. He presents his findings sincerely, vividly, 
and convincingly. 


ZirF, WM. B.: Two Worlds, A Realistic Approach to the Problems of Keeping 
the Peace, Harper & Bros., New York $3.00 

This book is a sequel to Mr. Ziff’s The Gentlemen Talk of Peace. The two 
worlds are the United States and Russia. Upon these two nations the fate of the 
world rests today since “the mere existence of two such powerful systems within a 
disorganized universe is certain to lead to a clash of interests.” 

The author does not feel that the United Nations is a solution to world problems 
since, in his opinion, it has all the defects of the old League of Nations. He does 
not favor the old ways of diplomacy but is convinced that the solution is a world 
divided into a number of balanced regions. 


BONSAL, STEPHEN: Switors and Suppliants, Preston-Hall, New York $3.50 


Big powers have become bigger and small nations have become smaller and 
less independent and therefore, Mr. Bonsal feels that the outlook for peace is 
very dark at the present time. The treaty of Versailles was intended to prevent all 
wars as wil as to end a war. Mr. Bonsal claims that today’s troubles were all 
started twenty-five years ago. Sacrificing small nations to great powers is the most 
destructive thing in the world. Small nations should become balancing buffers whose 
independence would separate great powers and help to preserve the peace. 

Mr. Bonsal deplores the attitude of the American public. He claims the complex 
negotiations of today have been made more difficult because of them. The readers 
of Mr. Bonsal’s book realize that peacemaking today is even more difficult than 
peacemaking twenty-five years ago. 
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DEWEY, JOHN: Problems of Men: Philosophical Library, New York $5.00 

The introduction to this book and its last chapters reply to the philosophers who 
oppose John Dewey's ideas and beliefs. The other chapters set forth his program 
for democracy. He declares*that freedom is the right of every man and that 
democracy is the only form of government under which men may be free, but 
that democracy cannot be maintained without intelligent and brave planning. If the 
gulf between social and moral sciences and the physical sciences cannot be 
bridged, civilization may be destroyed. Education must bridge this gap and the 
coming generation must be prepared to face social and moral problems. Educators 
admit that democracy is paramount, but Dr. Dewey questions that there is much 
democracy in our school organizations. 

In this book, John Dewey again proves himself to be a humane philosopher who 
is greatly concerned with the outlook for democracy. 


Pamphlets of Interest 


BERRY, JOHN R. Current Conception of Democracy, New York, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University, 1943 

Declaring that a word means what it means to the people rather than what it 
means to experts, the author considers several methods of getting a cross section 
of what democracy means to the people of this country. He used a questionnaire in 
which he asked the respondent to indicate agreement or disagreement concerning 
numerous items setting forth principles necessary to democratic living. He received 
953 replies. Worth and dignity of the individual, equality, liberty, and government 
by the people were agreed upon as being integral parts of democracy. The re- 
spondents did not agree as to techniques of governing, freedom of speech, military 
training, or social equality. The results gave the author a great concern for the 
varying concepts of democracy in America. 

The author realizes that the sampling made was inadequate but he feels that 
the study does suggest areas in which greater emphasis should be placed on the 
education of our youth and the public at large. 


FLESHER, MARIE A.: An Intensive Study of Seventy-Six Women Who Obtained 
Their Undergraduate Degrees in Three Years or Less, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University 

These women were perhaps somewhat superior but not so much so but that 
other students could be similarly accelerated. Students had a better than B average 
and after graduation their careers were not adversely affected. 


PRESSEY, S. L. Changes from 1923 to 1943 in the Attitudes of Public School and 
University Students 

The study compares results obtained with tests of interests and attitudes given 
from sixth grade through college senior year to over 1,700 individuals in 1944 
with similar results obtained twenty years ago and from colleges in 1933, Analysis 
indicated less condemnation of such minor vices as smoking, ex-social conduct, 
and deviation from convention. Interests in social amusements have increased. 

MAE McCrory 











Cross Currents 


“We have won. the war. Are we losing the peace?” Every aspect of this question 
is being discussed through all the avenues of communication—radio, newspapers, 
books, lecture platforms, magazines. From the mass of materials, “Cross Currents” 
editor selects three articles for recommendation to readers of this issue of Pi Lambda 
Theta Journal. The first pictures the frightfulness of war; the second states the 
conviction, of one who has suffered greatly during World War II, that war is not 
inevitable; the third presents one man’s ideas on how to maintain peace. 

The entire editorial space of The New Yorker, for August 31, 1946 is devoted 
to “Hiroshima,” by John Hersey. The author describes the almost complete 
obliteration of a city by one atomic bomb and what happened to the people of 
that city. He uses the style employed by Thornton Wilder in The Bridge of San 
Luis Rey; he selects six survivors of the terrible experience, people who still 
wonder why they liyed when so many others died, and traces the events in the 
life of each during the hours preceding the bombing and during the weeks 
following it. A few sentences reveal the all but incredible destructive power of the 
atomic bomb and the implications of its use: 

“Each of them (the survivors) knows that in the act of survival he lived a 
dozen lives and saw more death than he ever thought he would see. At the time, 
none of them knew anything.” 

“Everything fell. . . . The ceiling dropped suddenly and the wooden floor above 
collapsed in splinters and the people up there came down and the roof above them 
gave way.” . 

“Not just a patch of Koy, as he had expected, but as much of Hiroshima as he 
could see through the clouded air was giving off a thick, dreadful miasma.” 

“Of a hundred and fifty doctors in the city, sixty-five were already dead and 
most of the rest were wounded. Of 1,780 nurses, 1,654 were dead or too badly 
hurt to work.” 

“Dr. Sasaki lost all sense of profession and stopped working as a skillful 
surgeon and a sympathetic man; he became an automaton, mechanically wiping, 
daubing, winding, wiping, daubing, winding.” 

One of the survivors expresses what seems to be the sentiment of all: “It seems 
logical that he who supports total war in principle cannot complain of a war 
against civilians. The crux of the matter is whether total war in its present form 
is justifiable, even when it serves a just purpose. Does it not have material and 
spiritual evil as its consequences which far exceed whatever good might result?” 

A few days after the publication of the article in The New Yorker, it was 
broadcast over a nation-wide hookup during four successive evenings. 

Mrs. Agnes Newton Keith, with her husband, Harry, a ranking official of the 
British Government in North Borneo, and their young son, George, was taken 
prisoner by the Japanese shortly after the fall of Singapore and spent three and a 
half years as a prisoner of the Japanese. One would expect that her terrible 
experiences would have caused Mrs. Keith to hate all Japanese and to desire a 
war of retaliation. Instead, she says: 
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“I do not accept war as an unavoidable evil: I have seen that it is so evil that 
it must be avoided. It has no better side. It is equally demoralizing to both victor 
and vanquished. I believe we should give as much in human effort to avoid war 
as we give in fighting.” 

She tells of the horrors of the prison: 

“It was the practice of the Japanese to make us, against our will, witnesses to 
their abuse of our fellow prisoners. These exhibitions were public, and the victim 
was detained in public view long after punishment. A dog may hide away when 
in pain, but not so a prisoner. . . . Watching these men and boys who were so 
brave, I saw that the only shame for them would be for them ever to change 
places with their persecutors. 

“People ask me for details of that period. Sometimes I answer them mildly. 
‘It wasn’t very pleasant.’ I know they cannot from these words visualize the situa- 
tion as it was. But I am tired of war, and it is easier and pleasanter to forget. 

“But at other times I remember that there is an obligation on my part to 
tell the facts as I know them. I speak plainly then. They exclaim in horror and 
surprise, “What! They did that to you? To women and children! How awful!’ 

“But what, I feel like asking, do you expect? That is war. That is the last war— 
and the next war, which even now you so philosophically contemplate as an 
unavoidable evil... .” 

In “Education and the Training of Character,” in The Atlantic, July, 1946, 
Sir Richard Livingstone accuses the schools of providing for every aspect of 
education except the major one: the improvement of character. He asks: 

“Why do we not try to bring our characters up to the level of our knowledge? 
Why do we not take seriously the words of Ruskin: ‘Education does not mean 
teaching people to know what they do not know; it means teaching them to behave 
as they do not behave’?”’ 

Sir Livingstone believes that men are born to four citizenships: they should be 
able to live as good members of their family, of their community, of their nation, 
and of the whole human society. He believes that many of the world’s troubles 
can be traced to a failure in one or another of these citizenships—to the failure 
to master the art of living with others in the family, in the community, in the 
nation,-in international relationships: He says: 

“Without social training no character is prepared for life. But by itself it is 
incomplete and even dangerous, unless concurrently men learn to take a master, 
and the right master. . . . In judging any individual or nation, the most searching 
question that can be asked is: “Whom has he taken for master, and how faithful 
is his service?’ . . . I would suggest that we might accept excellence as master. 

“May not the desire to make first-rate human beings and a first-rate society 
replace, or rather carry on, the spirit which united and inspired us in the war and 
be a master whom all would accept? . . . To see the vision of excellence, so far as 
our limitations allow .. . that is to take seriously the tremendous words of 
Christ: “Be ye therefore perfect, as your Father in Heaven is perfect.’ ” 

May Pi Lambda Theta, as it carries on its peacetime program through its 
chapters, take excellence as its master! 

HELEN F, OLSON 








Program llotes 


ena are days that call for an implementation of the post-war plans so 
sincerely conceived in an era when all the world wanted nothing more than 
a surcease from the struggle. It has been discovered, however, that it is not enough 
that the guns be stopped to produce peace in the world but there must be a bold- 
ness and selflessness—not the frightened shrinking from world responsibility for 
which Archibald MacLeish rebukes us in his poem, “Brave New World,” 
addressed to Thomas Jefferson: 


“Your countrymen who could have hurled 
Their freedom like a brand 

Have cupped it to a candle spark 

In a frightened hand. 


“Freedom that was a thing to use 
They've made a thing to save 
And staked it in and fenced it round 
Like a dead man’s grave.” 


All thinking people have been preparing for this day by acquiring as much 
knowledge of world affairs as possible. Pi Lambda Theta has been in the vanguard 
during this first year of peace as is witnessed by the programs of the various 
chapters. Beta at Syracuse devoted a meeting to a discussion by foreign students 
of education in their own countries. The Northern California Alumnz Chapter 
heard Dr. Reinhardt discuss “Our Country’s Contgibution to the Future in the 
Light of the London UNO Meeting.” Rho Chapter at New York University 
devoted meetings to the problems of China and of the Zionist Movement. Upsilon 
Chapter at Stanford in a joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa heard Mr. J. Herman 
Mattson speak on the “Middle East—Its People and Problems.” Alpha Theta at 
George Washington included in its program a review of the ‘‘Problems of Liberated 
Nations in Europe.” These are representative of many programs throughout the 
United States in college and alumnz chapters designed to enlighten members con- 
cerning the prospects of peace and the potential danger spots in the world. 

Most of the meetings were reported to the Program Chairman as brief an- 
nouncements of speakers and subjects. Northern California Alumnz, however, 
wrote an account of a meeting held on March 16 which is herewith commended to 
you. It leaves no doubt concerning its effectiveness. The following are excerpts 
from that report: 

“As we listened to Laurine Bergin’s introduction of our guest speaker, Dr. Law- 
rence Sears, Professor of Philosophy at Mills College, little did we realize how 
deeply we were to be stirred by his message. Dr. Sears was sent by the United 
States Government to France to take part in the program of education that was 
instituted for American troops overseas.” 

The report proceeds to tell of the university with students from far-flung battle 
lines, their breadth and diversity of interest, and their longing for home. Then 


* MacLeish, Archibald. “Brave New World.” The Atlantic. Sept. 1946, p. 37. 
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follows a report of his tours for firsthand observation and comments upon the 
world situation. 

“If we do not fulfill our obligations in Europe, results in the long run will be 
catastrophic to us. Hangry men breed war! Hunger is not conducive to democracy. 
To prevent World War III the hungry people of the world must be fed and 
now! .. . There are reasons why we should be suspicious of the Soviets and. why 
they should be suspicious of us. Moral force back of our leadership is lacking at 
the present time. The Soviets want peace and security; they do not want war.... 
If we do not secure the peace, they, the war dead, shall have died in vain. In win- 
ning the war we won a little time in which to approximate our ideals. We had 
twenty years last time. We shall not have that much time again.” 

The last section of this report is headed WHAT TO DO and it reads thus: 
“The members were very deeply impressed with the gravity of the world dilemma 
as indicated by Dr. Sears’ grave concern for it and with his dramatic presentation 
of the need for action. . . . As an outgrowth of the earnest discussion that followed 
as to the best means of extending the influence of Dr. Sears and his message, two 
committees were appointed to receive and formulate suggestions for appropriate 
action on the part of our chapter.” 

As ingenuities are taxed to plan those programs in Pi Lambda Theta which will 
be of the greatest value, let’s consider with due solemnity what contributions to the 
peace can be made by our organization. Into the ranks of educators have entered 
such young people as the pre-law student who after thirteen months in a concen- 
tration camp decided to go into the teaching of social studies as the way he could 
best promote the cause of peace and help to avoid world catastrophe. These people, 
who afe among us in great numbers, have convictions born of experiences few of 
us know. It is a challenge to keep peace with them. It is a challenge also to meet 
the needs of the children with whom we are confronted in our schools today. An 
editorial in the Nation’s Schools of September 1946 expresses this challenge most 
aptly: 

“They ate children of a people who want peace and, too often, find war; children 
of uncertainty and confusion, of hope and dreams, in a word, children of democracy. 

“These children have been born to frustration and doubt. Their ideals, molded 
in peace, have been chiseled and scarred by war. Now, above all things, they need 
new competences and understandings. 

“Teach vigorously, then, these competences and understandings. Talk with these 
kids pridefully about their heritage and humbly about their responsibilities. Make 
them want peace but let them know that peace is not to be had by wishful thinking; 
that it is not won by bombs, rockets, planes, battleships; nor by hate or intolerance.” 

Pi Lambda Theta can do much to define and promulgate these competences and 
understandings essential to lasting peace. 

The above rather random presentation, it is hoped, suggests some of the factors 
that enter into Pi Lambda Theta’s job in the peace. May we have for Program 
Notes such reports as that presented above which present the feelings and results 
produced by programs. It is the hope that the work of every chapter may be 
publicized through this column so that there may be promoted a feeling of oneness 


which will add strength and inspiration in the real fight which is ahead. 
VERNA WHITE 








Women in the Tlews 


East Meets West 


Mrs. Way-Sung New, former trustee of Ginling College in China and dean-elect 
there, has, since last spring, represented China on the permanent United Nations 
Committee on Women, a sub-committee of the Commission on Human Rights, of 
which Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt is chairman. A charming, tactful, and 
intelligent woman, Mrs. New has been especially helpful in promoting personal 
friendliness and understanding among women on the commission. 

Mrs. New, who is at present completing her doctor’s degree at Columbia Uni- 
versity, describes herself as an “itinerant scholar” at Columbia, because she has 
had to interrupt her work there frequently to go off on long speaking trips or to 
attend conferences related to China’s welfare. During her stay in America, she has 
visited 147 college campuses and assisted China’s representatives at the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco, April, 1945. 

At the summer dinner of the Personnel Club at Columbia, at which Mrs. New 
was a speaker, she told of the hardships which college women in China must 
undergo to attain higher education. During the war, Ginling, “sister college” of 
Smith, the American Board of which is headed by Dr. Ada Comstock of Radcliffe, 
was moved westward, and only recently has the college been able to return to its 
original location. Upon returning to the campus, which had been occupied by the 
Japanese during the invasion, the traveling staff and students found no beds and 
very little furniture or plumbing that could be restored to use. Upon their return, 
they found conditions of living as difficult as they had been in the west of China. 
At present, Ginling is endeavoring to raise money in both America and China for 
the restoration of the college. The scholastic standards of Ginling College have 
been very high; it is the only college in China accredited by the New York State 
Board of Regents. 

Mrs. New, who has been affiliated with Pi Lambda Theta for three years, has 
said that she would be happy indeed if some day a chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
could be established on the Ginling campus. 


Recommendations for Progress 


Lucy Greenbaum, ably reporting women’s affairs in connection with the United 
Nations, summarized the plans of the subcommission on the status of women in 
the New York Times, May 14, 1946. The group recommended a thirteen-point 
program, emphasizing that immediate action center chiefly on five points: the 
establishment of an Executive Office on Women’s Affairs as part of the Secretariat; 
the undertaking of a world-wide, up-to-date, reliable, and valid survey of laws 
pertaining to the status of women; the training of leaders in a course on women’s 
affairs and the encouragement and promotion of scholarships; the calling of a 
United Nations women’s conference; and the establishment and protection of 
women’s political rights, It recommended, as part of the policy, universal suffrage, 
the equal right to vote, the equal right to be elected, and the equal right to hold 
public office. Other recommendations covered the prevention of discrimination 
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against women because of social and economic status and customs. As outlined in 
her article, the recommendations reveal a pattern of possible behavior which we 
may hope to see evolve into a program of action appropriate to the needs of 
women throughout the various countries of our world. 


UNESCO 

Dr. Esther C. Brunauer, American representative to UNESCO, holds a Ph.D. 
from Stanford and an LL.D. from Mills College in California. She served as the 
director of international relations for the American Association of University 
Women for seventeen years before entering the State Department as assistant on 
international organization in 1944. She now holds the rank of Minister in the 
State Department. She is well qualified for her post with UNESCO. 


United Nations 

Miss Mary Smieton, a British woman formerly among the four highest ranking 
women in the British Civil Service, has the tough job of directing the Bureau 
of Personnel for the United Nations. By the end of this year, she will have 
expanded her staff from 800 to 2000 people. She has been in serious need of 
bilingual stenographers, bilingual typists, translators, interpreters, and verbatim 
reporters. These international civil servants must be unusually well qualified trans- 
lators, since they must be able to translate at the rate of 140 words per minute. 
The staff for the United Nations must be selected proportionately from the fifty-one 
member states. At present the United States, Great Britain, and France are well 
represented, and about half of the other nations are represented. 

A plump, rosy-cheeked woman in her early forties, light brown hair framing 
her face, Miss Smieton speaks softly and with sympathy. Born in London, grad- 
uated from Oxford University, she joined the British Civil Service in 1925 when 
it was first opened to women on a basis equal with men. Before the war, she had 
several years’ experience with the British Ministry of Labour. During the war, 
she served as general secretary of the Women’s Voluntary Services, which she 
helped Lady Reading organize. Her United Nations salary is $11,000, plus 
$3,000 for ‘“‘allowances.” 


Guggenheim Fellowships 

The following women were awarded Guggenheim Fellowships for 1946-47: 
Dr. Evelyn Anderson, research associate, Institute of Experimental Biology, Uni- 
versity of California, science; Dr. Mary Hatch Marshall, Associate Professor of 
English, Colby College, studies in the history of medieval religious plays; Dr. Alice 
Kober, Assistant Professor of classical languages, Brooklyn College, linguistic 
studies; Misses Ruth Nickerson, Scarsdale, New York, and Berta Marguolies, New 
York City, art; Miss Maya Deren, New York City, motion pictures; Miss Gwendolyn 
Brooks, poet, Chicago, author of A Street in Bronzeville, Miss Virginia Eggersten 
Sorenson, Denver, author of A Little Lower than the Angels, and Miss Carson 
McCullers, Columbus, Ohio, creative writing; Miss Louise Juliette Talma, As- 
sistant Professor of Music, Hunter College, music. The total number of Guggen- 
heim Fellowships awarded for creative work was 132 this year. The fellowships 
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are a gift of the Guggenheim Foundation founded by Senator Guggenheim of 
Colorado in memory of his son who died in youth. The endowment now totals 
$28,000,000. Sums are granted in virtually every field of creative endeavor. 


AAUW Fellowships 


The American Association of University Women announced recently that 
Dr. V. N. Conway, a lecturer in botany at the University of Sheffield, England, 
received the first Virginia C. Gildersleeve International Fellowship, named in 
honor of the Dean of Barnard College. The fellowship, one of seven to be given 
to women of other countries for studies in the United States during the school year 
1946-47, was financed from a fund of $40,000 raised by the New York City 
branch of the association. It was named for Dean Gildersleeve in recognition of 
her efforts to improve international relations. Dr. Conway, now studying at the 
University of Minnesota, will continue her research into peat and vegetation 
associated with it. 


Women in Science 


From September ninth to thirteenth, the Chicago section of the American 
Chemical Society was host to the society’s 110th annual meeting. The society now 
has a total of 160 women members who occupy research posts in virtually every 
type of chemical industry, from petroleum to cosmetics, Annabel Beatty is in 
charge of the Kraft Cheese biological laboratory; Helen Beretvas is an authority 
On corrosive preventatives and head of the laboratories of the Nox-Rust Corpora- 
tion. Dr. Sylvia Kramer is in charge of all technical phases of manufacture in a 
large cosmetic firm; Dr. Marjorie Moore, who writes technical articles and does 
research for a large pharmaceutical firm, holds several patents and is currently 
working on local anaesthetics; Alma Johnson analyzes oils and flavors for chewing 
gum. Dr. Kathryn Knowlton heads the medical laboratory of the University of 
Chicago Department of Medicine; Lillian Eichelberger, University of Chicago, is 
now engaged in anti-malarial research under the auspices of the Public Health 
Service. Women chemists are increasingly prominent in food, textiles, plastics, 
health, and medical research. The number of women chemists increased during 
the war years, and more and more women are finding their way into fields and 
jobs once considered for men only. A survey reported by the Chicago section shows 
that, at least in Chicago laboratories,” a chemist is a chemist, and a job is a job 
to be done by a chemist—not by a man or a woman.” 


Westward The Women 

Dr. Monika Kehoe, a Californian who holds a Ph.D. in English from Ohio State, 
is en route to Korea, where she will organize and administer the teaching of 
English. Dr. Kehoe at one time was in charge of Adult Education in a 
Japanese Relocation Center in Arizona and more recently has been Counselor in 
the Department of Personnel Service at Brooklyn College. She is peculiarly well 
fitted by temperament and training for her adventurous new job. 

LOUISE PRICE 





From Coast to Coast 


Northern California Alumnze Chapter 


Northern California Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta concluded a very 
active year with a luncheon meeting in San Francisco on May 18, where Mrs. Ruth 
Anderson Brown, known as Barbara Lee on the radio, was the guest speaker. 
Mrs. Brown made many suggestions for the improvement of radio, proposing that 
it be made a national project of the association. A campaign to interest sponsors and 
other progressive groups concerned with education to overcome the handicaps of a 
commercially controlled radio was recommended. As individuals, members of 
Pi Lambda Theta may accomplish much by commending good programs and 
objecting to what is not desirable in others. 

Mrs. Brown told also of her experiences as the only woman allowed aboard the 
Shangri La before it departed from San Diego for Bikini and the atom bomb tests. 

At the business meeting, Miss Myra Green, the new president, was chosen as 
delegate to the biennial convention, with Miss Mabel Claire Stark, retiring president, 
as alternate. 

Further action was taken on the humanitarian project that had been adopted at 
previous meetings, and for which a large cash donation had been received from 
members. It was decided to sponsor a school under the Save the Children Federa- 
tion. Details were left to a committee for the summer. 


Spokane Alumnz Chapter 


Spokane Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta is happy to report that one of 
its members, Miss Leila Lavin, Director of Elementary Curriculum in Spokane 
Schools for the last three years, has been appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools. Pi Lambda Theta can be proud that this distinction has come to one of its 
members, since few women serve in this capacity in the United States. 

Miss Lavin took her B.A. degree at the University of Washington where she 
majored in geography. While at the University, she joined Zeta Chapter. Shé 
received her M.A. degree at Teachers College, Columbia. There she became a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi. 

She has had wide experience in the field of education. After a few years of 
teaching in Spokane, she served as an elementary school principal, When the 
then Cheney State Normal asked that their cadets do practice teaching in Spokane, 
Miss Lavin was selected to be their supervisor. She later combined work as 
critic teacher with her supervisory work, and when the Normal School became the 
Eastern Washington College of Education, she was made an assistant professor. 
In this capacity, she taught classes in both geography and education departments. 
Her college class rooms were always crowded, and few students have graduated 
from the College who have not enjoyed work with her. 

Miss Lavin was active on the committee that prepared the Geography Course 
of Study for the State of Washington, and she supervised experimental curriculum 
work on soil conservation at the college. That work received national attention. 
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She has been sought after as a speaker at teachers’ gatherings of various types, 
and by P.T.A. and Pre-School groups throughout the northwest. 

During her three years as curriculum director for the Spokane Schools, she has, 
through teachers’ committees, prepared curriculums for social studies, natural 
science, health, and language arts. 

Busy as she has always been, she has had time to take an active part in Pi Lambda 
Theta. She was president of the Washington State Division of A.A.U.W. for 
1941-43. She also holds membership in Altrusa and P.E.O. 

Miss Lavin’s personality is of course a big factor in her unusual popularity and 
advancement. Her charm, friendliness, capacity for work, and her gift of leader- 
ship and love of people have won her friends and the success which she has 
enjoyed. People in the Spokane area look forward to a period of professional growth 
and achievement in the elementary schools under Miss Lavin’s stimulating leader- 
ship. 


Chicago Alumnz Chapter 


In the spring of 1946, each member of the Chicago Alumnz Chapter was re- 
quested to indicate her special areas of interest on a questionnaire prepared by the 
Study Committee with the objective of finding out in what ways members were 
contributing to professional thinking and leadership. The results of the question- 
naire were summarized and the list of special interests of members was presented 
to the membership at a spring meeting. The report showed many authors among 
the members and also revealed the contributions of the group to community 
organizations. 

Members were asked to study the interest areas and to indicate activities which 
would be interesting to have presented at chapter meetings. The members wanted 
to hear from Miss Jane Staudt about her outside work of transcribing books into 
Braille for circulation through the Chicago Public 
Library. Miss Marjorie Mills spoke of her extra work 
in psychodynamics, and Mrs, Eleanor Dungan, who 
is adviser to women at the General Motors plant 
in La Grange, spoke of the then existing strike. 

This survey of interest areas provided valuable pro- 
gram suggestions and helped members to become 
better acquainted. 


Kansas City Alumnz Chapter 

Continuing its policy of carrying on the spirit 
of Pi Lambda Theta by means of inspirational meet- 
ings instead of by the adoption of a set study pro- 
gram, the Kansas City Alumnz Chapter, under the 
leadership of Miss Fredricka Pearson as president, has had a successful year of 
varied programs. A spirit both of professional alertness and of friendly fellow- 
ship characterized its meetings throughout. Indicative of the interest shown by 
the members in their chapter, is the fact that, with a total membership of eighty- 
four, the average attendance, exclusive of guests, was fifty-six. 
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One outstanding meeting of the year was in celebration of the thirty-fifth birth- 
day of the Kansas City Alumnz Chapter. The candlelighting service as given in 
the national book of ceremonials was led by Miss Fredricka Pearson, President of 
the chapter. This was followed by a brief talk by Miss Anna Myers, a charter 
member of the chapter who sketched its growth and named the mother chapters 
from which the present growth originated. These include Gamma Kappa, Epsilon, 
Lambda, Theta, Omicron, Xi, Alpha, Zeta, and Alpha Zeta. 

The two honor guests of the afternoon were Miss Helen Rhoda Hoopes of 
Gamma Chapter, one of the national founders, who has for years graciously 
contributed to the programs of the chapter and has lightened them with the charm 
and sparkle of her reading of her own poetry and interpretation of the poetry 
of other writers, and Mrs. Josephine Fugate, third vice-president of the national 
organization and chairman of the national history committee. Miss Hoopes, speak- 
ing informally and humorously on ‘“‘the Pleasures of Recollection,’ gave an ac- 
count of the struggles of the founders in bringing the national organization into 
being. Commenting further upon the work of the JOURNAL, she said she would 
like to see more space devoted in it to teacher-pupil relationships. Mrs. Fugate’s 
inspiring talk centered around living up to the purposes of Pi Lambda Theta. 


Northern Ohio Alumnz Chapter 


Officers for 1946-47 are: President, Matilda Foley Bishop; Vice-President, Maude 
Owings Evans; Secretary, Nancy Gaffney; Treasurer, Florence Rosencring. 


Alpha Gamma Chapter 


The United States Government is organizing schools in Germany for the children 
of United States Army officers and enlisted men. Universities throughout the 
country were contacted and asked to have a list of eligible and interested teachers 
ready for interviews this summer. The great need was for teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools. It was specified that candidates have a master’s degree and be en- 
gaged in teaching at the present time. The salary was stated as $3700 per year, 
passage was guaranteed to and from Germany, and a month’s vacation was in- 
cluded. All teachers are to have German assistants to do clerical work and help 
generally while they observe and assimulate American methods. 

Seven women were chosen from Boston University. Five of these women are 
members of Alpha Gamma Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. They are: 


PR TIRE IRM oni oi ceccc cscs cccgenererene ¥¥ Newton, Mass. 
ee iG, o's ais oud wddadele keener Worcester, Mass. 
ee ds ioe, cw val wnsee 06 oF Winthrop, Mass. 
dso ios oxo +s above ckde Owe we gees Portland, Maine 
BIRT TSI 0 oo ice cnnccsevbensecrevereses Portland, Maine 


Alpha Gamma looks forward to monthly news from these girls. Each is situated 
in a different town and should have much to tell us. It is understood that more 
teachers will be needed next year for similar work in both Germany and Japan. 
Pi Lambda Thetans who are looking for something new and different, keep alert! 

Boston University in all its departments has had, in 1945-1946, one of its 
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busiest years and its largest enrollment. The same two features have characterized 
its chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 

Miss B. Alice Crossley, president, is a teaching fellow in the School of Educa- 
tion and is thereby enabled to keep in close touch with both the former members 
who return for continued university study and with the prospective and newly- 
chosen members of the chapter. The result has been larger and more enthusiastic 
meetings, due to Miss Crossley’s own friendliness and poise as a leader, as well 
as to the efforts of an efficient and hard-working staff of officers. 

Evidences of this skilled leadership may be found in various new developments 
within the chapter. For example, our interest in civic problems was made tangible 
through the appointment of a legislative representative. She was authorized to 
record the chapter’s support of the Fair Employment Practices Act currently under 
debate before the Massachusetts legislature. She also is commissioned to investigate 
and to report to the chapter for consideration or action such local legislative 
measures as fall within the scope of Pi Lambda Theta’s interests in educational, 
community, or civic progress. 

Another forward step was taken through a vote to have election and initiation 
of new members at the close of the university summer session. Heretofore, the 
many women students who, for reasons of distance or heavy local responsibilities, 
can pursue their studies only during the six-week summer term have never been 
eligible for election. As a consequence, many scholarly and proved leaders among 
women in education have had no opportunity to make their contribution to Pi 
Lambda Theta nor to receive from that organization its acknowledged benefits. 

The members of any chapter agree that pride and strength come from the 
realization that they are part of an efficient and powerful national body. It is 
a privilege to have as a guest this year Dr. Helene W. Hartley, who visited jointly 
Alpha Eta of Harvard and Alpha Gamma of Boston University. As Dr. Hartley 
enumerated the positions of leadership in national educational groups held by 
officers of Pi Lambda Theta—modestly omitting to state that she is president of the 
National Association of Teachers of English—one felt transformed from an in- 
dividual teacher struggling with the daily perplexities of the vocation to a partner 
in a cooperative movement capable of exerting a mighty influence on the welfare 
of this country. 

All members of Alpha Gamma look forward to the initiation banquet, when the 
chapter is en féte for the evening. The increased enrollment—the School of Educa- 
tion has contacts with 1200 women students this year—made advisable and reason- 
able a larger number of initiates. At the meeting in May, seventy-five pledges from 
the fall and spring elections were installed as members. It was a stimulating 
experience to see so many joining our group and to listen as they earnestly re- 
peated the Pi Lambda Theta pledge. Moreover, so many former members wished 
to share with their new sisters in the initiation banquet that it became necessary 
to move from the usual dining room in the Women’s Building to one in the 
Copley Plaza, The chapter gladly welcomed on this occasion Miss Elsbeth Melville, 
University Dean of Women, as our newly-elected adviser, and Miss Dorothy 
Larned, Dean of Women at Farmingham Teachers College and president of Alpha 
Eta. The presence of Dean-emeritus and Mrs. Davis, of Dean Durrell of the School 
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of Education, Dr. and Mrs. Edward Collier, and the message from President Marsh 
emphasized the value placed upon the chapter in the activities of the University. 

In these days when public relations is a topic receiving widespread attention, 
Alpha Gamma has been fortunate in having various ways by which to make itself 
known to the student body of the School of Education and in some departments 
of the university. We always have been proud to have as active members such 
fine folks as Mrs. Mildred H. Mahoney, executive secretary of the Governor's 
Committee on Interracial Understanding; Mrs. Eleanor Mosley Collier, publicity 
director of the University; Miss Ida Johnston, director of student activities and 
alumni secretary of the School of Education; Dr. Helen A. Murphy, assistant 
professor of education; Dr. Helen B. Sullivan, associate professor of education; 
and Martha Ruth Smith, head of the Division of Nursing Education, all in the 
School of Education. Not only is our president, Miss Crossley, in the School of 
Education but our treasurer, Mrs. Dorothy H. Stewart, is an instructional super- 
visor in the same clinic. It must be admitted that the chapter JOURNAL correspondent 
has taken a great delight in making sure to wear her Pi Lambda Theta pin when 
appearing as president of the School of Education Alumni Association, or attending 
meetings of the Board of Directors of the All University Alumni Association. 

The annual award of Alpha Gamma’s Pi Lambda Theta scholarship to an 
attractive and competent student was a feature of the final assembly of the School 
of Education. 

The chapter, it is evident, has spent a very active year, endeavoring to enrich 
the lives of its members, to serve its university, and to merit its place in the na- 
tional organization of which it is so justifiably proud. 


Alpha Eta Chapter 


A feature of the May News Letter of the Alpha Eta Chapter of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education is a roll call which gives information concerning 
the professional work of active members and initiates. The record of Alpha Eta 
members who hold positions of leadership and responsibility is one of which the 
chapter may well be proud. 

At Commencement time, Alpha Eta Chapter awarded deluxe volumes of The 
Flowering of New England to the two ranking women students in the graduate 
School of Education. The chapter will continue to do this each year while a 
special fund is increasing to a sum which will permit a scholarship award. 

Mrs. Dorothy McCabe has reported that the history of the Alpha Eta Chapter 
has gone to press and will probably be distributed to members in the Fall. 

LAURA MCADAMsS 
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Our Contributors 
MAY SEAGOE 


For a biography of May Seagoe, national president of Pi Lambda Theta, we 
refer our readers to the October, 1945, issue of the Pi Lambda Theta JOURNAL. 


HELEN M. WALKER 


Helen M. Walker, Professor of Education at Columbia University and past 
national president of Pi Lambda Theta, was among “Our Contributors’ March, 
1946, 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER 


George Willard Frasier, President, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado, has held that post since 1924. With a varied background of educational 
experience he received his Ph.D at Columbia in 1922 and has since received LL.D.’s 
from Colorado College and the University of Colorado. He is the author of ‘The 
Control of City School Finance” and co-author of a number of education texts on 
finance and administration as well as educational principles. He is co-author 
of the Scientific Living Series (1939) and a contributor to educational journals. 
He has been active in many professional associations and served on the national 
boards of Camp Fire Girls and Boy Scouts of America. In the early thirties he 
was expert consultant on teacher training, Office of Education, and delegate to the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. Since 1942 he has been 
educational consultant, Civil Aeronautics Administration, and since 1945 a member 
of the board of directors of the National Conference of Christians and Jews. 


GERTRUDE C. YORKE 


Dr. Gertrude C. Yorke is, at present, doing social work as a member of the 
staff of the New York Women’s Prison Association. Miss Yorke’s educational 
background has been supplied by such schools as Radcliffe, Boston University, 
New York University, Columbia, and Oxford University in England; her apprecia- 
tion of the world has been enhanced by extensive travel in North and South America, 
Europe, and the Near and Far East. She has been active in many organizations 
besides Pi Lambda Theta, notably Alpha Sigma Alpha, Wellesley Teachers’ Club, 
School of Education Alumni Association of Boston University, Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Federation, N.E.A., and New York Women’s City Club. 


VIRGINIA CONRAD 

Following her graduation from Central High School in Pueblo, Colorado. in 
1943, Virginia Conrad entered Colorado State College of Education at Greeley, 
where she is now beginning her senior year. Her major interests are art and art 
education. Miss Conrad is editing the Cache La Poudre, the yearbook at Colorado 
State College of Education, for 1947. Besides being a member of Pi Lambda Theta, 
she is affiliated with Kappa Delta Pi, co-educational honorary, and Delta Phi Delta, 
the honorary in her major field. 
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B. ALICE CROSSLEY 


B. Alice Crossley was, for the past few years, Primary Music Supervisor in Med- 
ford, Massachusetts. Following a fellowship at Boston University last year, she is 
staying on as an instructor in language arts and music and is continuing her doctorate 
study. 


KATHARINE PEASE 


Katharine Pease received her B.S. from Beloit College and her M.A. from 
Smith College. She was formerly Registrar and Director of Admissions at Finch 
Junior College, New York, and Academic Dean of Briarcliff Junior College, Brair- 
cliff Manor, New York. She is now Editor of the Graduate Record Office of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York. Besides being 
a member of Pi Lambda Theta, she is affiliated with Kappa Delta Pi, American 
Sociometric Association, National Association of Deans of Women, and League 
of Women Voters. 


SYLVIA VOPNI 


Sylvia Vopni, assistant to the editor of the Pi Lambda Theta JoURNAL, has 
recently returned to the Seattle Public Schools after serving three and a half years 
with the Navy Department as a physicist. She is teaching mathematics at the Broad- 
way-Edison Technical School and serving as chairman of the research committee of 
the Washington Alumnz of Pi Lambda Theta. 


MARION McALLASTER 


Marion McAllaster is principal of an elementary school in Seattle, Washington. 
She is active in the Seattle Principals’ Association and the Seattle Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education and is a professional member of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association. She was initiated into Alpha Epsilon of Pi 
Lambda Theta in 1935. 


HELGA STENE 


Helga Stene graduated from the University of Oslo in 1932, with Norwegian 
language and literature as her major field. A couple of years later she was awarded 
the King’s Gold Medal for research work in Old Norse. From 1933 to 1935 
she was lecturer in Norwegian at the University of Berlin, and thus came to observe 
at first hand the impact of Nazism during its two first years of power in Ger- 
many. Later she was lecturer in Norwegian at Swedish universities, and shortly 
before the war returned to Norway, to a teaching post in an Oslo gymnasium. 
In addition to her experiences in Germany and Sweden, she studied for long 
periods also in France, England, and Denmark. She thus had had an unusually 
rich international experience when the Germans invaded Norway, and came to 
play a part in harmony with that background. Her international background was 
coupled with extensive knowledge of and contacts in different parts of Norway. 
In spite of German obstruction, she succeeded in traveling extensively in Norway 
during the occupation. The work in women’s groups, which is partially described 
in her report, constituted only one of several fields in which she was active. She 
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kept wide contacts all about the country, and of these some of the most important 
were in the teaching profession. In 1941, she started, edited, and issued the clan- 
destine magazine for the teaching profession which played a considerable part 
in keeping Norwegian teachers informed of events and aware of issues. All 
these activities were carried out in addition to her regular professional work. 
Finally, she was obliged to escape, and thus spent the latter part of the war out- 
side Norway, 1943-44 in Sweden, 1944-45 in Britain. She was, however, en- 
gaged in work closely connected with activities inside Norway. She returned to 
Norway after liberation and is now teaching at Oslo. 

During her stay in Britain, she represented the Norwegian Government on the 
Commission of Special Educational Problems in Liberated Countries, under the 
Conference of Allied Ministers of Education. For this commission she wrote a 
series of reports and memoranda on educational problems and tasks under occupa- 
tion and after. 

While in Britain, she lectured to a variety of audiences, ranging from women’s 
rural clubs, factory workers during their lunch hour, and school children—to the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs and the Foreign Office Research Department. 
Her audiences also included groups of American servicemen. 

A summary of some aspects of her report on Women’s Political Activities 
(aspects not so fully dealt with in this summary) appeared in the spring 1946 
number of the Journal of the American Association of University Women. An- 
other article of hers in English has recently appeared in The Monthly Magazine, 
a periodical published in Oslo by some student veterans of the clandestine press. 
Its title is “Building Bridges between Peoples, A Norwegian lecturer’s experience 
in Sweden and Britain.” She has also published articles and lectured in Norway. 





DEAR READERS: 


We are always delighted to receive your communications and look forward 
to your contributions. However, if you are submitting material for publication, 
whether an article, a feature, or information to be included in one of the 
departments, would you please type your manuscript in duplicate, double space, 
and put it in such form as to require a minimum of editing? If you insert a carbon 
when you do the original it saves our staff’s having to type the copy again. The 
deadline date is the fifth of the month preceding publication, but material is 
welcome earlier. We do appreciate your cooperation, because we, too, are busy 
people. Thanks, again, for your help and suggestions. 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD 
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CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1946-1947 


ALPHA—University of Missouri 
Mary Margaret Moore 
705 Missouri Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 


Beta—Syracuse University 
Joan Witt 
506 University Place 
Syracuse 10, New York 
GaMMA—University of Kansas 
Rose Coughlin 
Corbin Hall 
Lawrence, Kansas 


De.ta—University of Pittsburgh 
Theressa Matz 
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